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REVIEWS 


State Papers published under the Authority o 
His Majesty's Commission. . Vols. lV. & V. 
King Henry the Eighth. Part IV. 


Tuese volumes, which form the fourth division 
of this series of State Papers, are exclusively 
devoted to documents relating to Scotland, and 
consist of selections from the official correspon- 
dence of the Lords Wardens of the Marches, the 
Lord President and Council of the North, and 
the English ambassador at the Scottish court ; 
together with many letters of King Henry, James 
the Fourth, Queen Margaret, and Cardinals 
Wolsey and Betoun. The period illustrated ex- 
tends from 1523 to 1546. The series, however, 
commences with a document ten years earlier— 
the English official account of the battle of Flod- 
den, which is the earliest original document of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign relating to Scotland, 
now remaining in the State Paper Office, and it 
is here printed “ because it differs, in some points, 
from other narratives of that fight, in which 
James the Fourth was slain.” 

Articles of the Bataill bitwixz the Kinge of Scottes 
and thErle of Surrey in Brankstone Feld, the 9 
day of September. 

“Furst, when bothe tharmyes were within 3 myles 
togidres, the said Erle sent Rugecrosse to the Kinge 
of Scottes, desiryng hym of bataill ; and he answered 

he wold abyde hym there tyll Fryday at none. 

“The Lord Haward at 11 of the clok the said 9 
day passec over the brigge of Twyssell with the 
yaward and artyllary; and the said Erle folawyng 
with there reward, tharmy was devyded into 2 batalles, 
and to either bataill 2 wynges. 

“The Kinge of Scottes army was devided into 5 
batailles, and every bataill an arrowe shotte from the 
other, and all like fernes from the Englisshe armye, 
in grete plumpes, parte of them quadrant, and some 
pyke wyse ; and were on the top of the hyll, being a 
quarter of a myle from the fote thereof. 

“The Lord Haward caused his vaward to stale in 
a lytell valey, tyll the rerewarde were joyned to oon 
of the wynges of his bataill, and then bothe wardes 
in oon fronte avaunced against the Scottes, and they 
cam down the hill, and mette with them in good 
ordre, after the Almayns maner, withoute spekyng 
of eny word. 

“ThErles of Huntley, Arell, and Crawford, with 
theire host of 6000 men, cam upon the Lord Haward, 
and shortly their bakkes were tourned and the most 
parte of theym slayne. 

“The Kinge of Scottes cam with a grete puyssaunce 
upon my Lord of Surrey havyng on his lyfte hand 
my Lord Darcy son ; whiche 2 bare all the brounte 
of the bataill; and there the Kinge of Scottes was 
slayn within a spere length from the said Erle of 
Surrey, and many noble men of the Scottes slayn 
moo, and no prisoners taken in thoes 2 battailles. 
And in the tyme of this bataill thErles of Lynewes 
and Argyll with their pusaunces joined with Sir 
Edward Stanley, and they were putte to flyght. 

“Edmond Howard had with hym 1000 Cheshire 
men, and 500 Lancashire men, and many gentilmen; 
of York shire on the right wyng of the Lord Haward, 
and the Lord Chamberlain of Scotland with many 
Lordes dyd sette on hym, and the Chesshire and 
Lancasshire men never abode stroke, and few of the 
gentilmen of Yorkshire abode but fled. Mt Gray 
and Sir Humfrey Lyle be taken prisoners, and Sir 
Wynchard Harbotell and Maurys Barkeley slayne. 
And the said Edmonde Haward was thries feled, and 
to his relief the Lord Dacres cam with 1500 men, 
and put to flight all the said Scottes, and had aboute 
8 score of his men slayne. In which bataill a grete 
nombre of Scottes were slayne, 
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“The bataill and conflytte began betwixt 4 and 5 
at after none, and the chace contynued 3 myles with 
mervelous slawter, and 10000 moo had been slayn, 
if the Englisshemen had been on horsbak. 

“The Scottes were 80000, and aboutes 10000 of 
them slayn ; and under 400 Englisshemen slayn. 

“ThEnglisshe and Scottisshe ordinaunce is con- 
veyed, by the good help of the Lord Dacre, unto 
Etall castell. 

“The Kinge of Scottes body is brought to Berwyk. 
Ther is no grete man of Scotland retourned home 
but the Chamberlain. It is thought that fewe of 
them bee lefte on lyve.” 

According to this document, the reader will 
a that not only was James’s body found, 

ut that it was actually carried to Berwick, and 
there most probably buried. The belief, how- 
ever, that he had not been slain in the battle, 
but had retired to some religious house, or gone 
on pilgrimage, was for a length of time pre- 
valent in Scotland; and that it was not an 
opinion confined to the lower orders, we find 
a singular corroboration in a letter of Magnus, 
the English ambassador to Scotland, dated June, 
1525, and addressed to Wolsey, where, alluding 
to Queen Margaret's anxiety to be divorced from 
Angus, he says,— 

“The Quenes Grace contynueth still at Sterling, 
and seweth faste for the devorce betwene Her said 
Grace and the said Erle of Anguisshe ; surmitting 
her cause to be that She was maried to the said Erle, 
the late King of Scottes her hushande being a live, 
and that the same King was alive three yeres after the 
feilde of Flodden or Brankeston.” 

We have not been able to find any other pas- 
sage relating to this singular declaration ; nor 
does Magnus express any opinion upon it; and 
from the absence of all documents for the ten 
years suceeeding the battle, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to learn with what party in Scotland this 
story originated. 

James, as our readers recollect, left an infant 
son, to whom the Duke of Albany, his brother, 
and who was also regent, became guardian. The 
next document in this volume is a letter from 
Queen Margaret, addressed to Lord Surrey, who 
had been appointed Lieutenant-General against 
the Scots in February, 1523. From this it ap- 
ag that Margaret and a party of the Scottish 

ords, dreading the power of Albany, and appre- 
hensive that he might cause the young king to 
be conveyed into France, had entered into secret 
negociations with Henry, her brother; and it 
seems not improbable that Surrey’s appointment 
might have been with a view to facilitate their 
correspondence. It is the first of the series now 
remaining, but evidently was not the first on the 
subject. To this letter Surrey sends three an- 
swers: the first, “‘a public answer,” censuring 
the Duke of Albany's measures, and assuring 
her that Henry’s sole intention in making war, 
was to rescue the young king his nephew. The 
second, which is to be “shown at discretion,” 
promises, that if the lords will join in taking the 
young king out of the hands of his governor, 
(Albany being at this time absent in France,) 
Surrey will hold himself ready, “upon one 
houre’s warnyng,” to come to the Borders, and 
there consult with them, adding the tempting 
assurance that “ they shall neyther lack assist- 
ance of men nor money to diffende them.” The 
third, which is “ strictly private,” is curious, in- 
asmuch as it shows, that when ladies on the bor- 





ders were carried off by “ strong-hand,” it is not 
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to be assumed that they were always carried 
off against their will :— 

“And, as touching Your Graces commyng into 
England, if it shuld fortune at this tyme that the 
Lordes wold not take the wayes that Your Grace 
wold have theym to doo; aftir my poure opinion, the 
best wayes were, that Your Grace myght, by your 
greate wisedome, fynd the meanys that the Lordes 
of Scotland wold bee content, that ve myght be a 
mediatrice, that the poore people of the borders of 
Scotland shuld not bee nowe distroyed by brynnyng 
of their corne: and, the seid Lordes soo being con- 
tent, then Your Grace to come to your hous at Bon- 
kle to entreate for the same, and to bring with you 
all your best stuf, plate, and jewelles, and then I, 
with a good poure, sodenly to come tofetche Your Grace 
and your seid stuf awaye. Other ways I can noone 
devise, how Your Grace maye with saufgard of your 
person and stuf come awaye. And if Your Grace 
can fynde any other wayes wherein I maye doo 
you service, with -good will I shall accomplisshe 
the same.” 


Surrey’s next letter, addressed to Wolsey, is 
equally characteristic of border warfare :— 

“ As touching the journey to Gedworth [Jedburgh], 
I have as yet delayed the same for dyvers causes, 
whereof the principall is that the powder, shot, and 
cartes as yet is not come; without which the seid 
journey cannot bee accomplisshed, as I wrote to your 
Grace in my former letters, Alsoo I, being in noo 
suertie of the munycions commyng by see, dare not 
assemble the people that shuld goo with me to the 
same journey, nor also make provision of vitels for 
the same, until the arrivall of the seid munycions. 
And nowe, the moone being waned 4 dayes bifore 
the assemble myght bee made, though the premyssis 
were arrived, the mone light shuld litle serve us, 
withoute help whereof I dare not adventure tenvade, 
and to ly in Scotland 2 or 3 nyghtes, as I entend too 
do. Wherefore, all the premysses considered, there 
is noo remedy but too deferre the said journey for 
204 dayes; the deferring whereof, if the seid Duke 
come not, shallbe moche more hurtfull to the Scottis, 
then if it were accomplisshed nowe, their whete, rye, 
and barly by that tyme being for the mooste parte inned, 
and redy with litle payne too bee borned ; whiche nowe 
shuld take nothing somoche hurt.” 

Meanwhile the Queen seems to have wavered, 
and Albany’s arrival in Scotland in September, 
seems to have postponed the lords’ proceedings. 
Surrey, however, was not idle: he besieged and 
took Jedburgh and Fernyhirst, and pressed on- 
wards. But Albany would not give him battle ; 
and Surrey’s own account of affairs, in his letter 
to Wolsey, is very amusing :— 

“ This daye before son rising camme one of myne 
espies unto me, who confermed the shamefull depar- 
ture of the Duke fro thAbbay of Eccles at mydnight 
upon Tuysdaye, and saithe, upon payne of his hed 
to be stricken of, he was presente, when the gentil- 
men of the Merche and Tevidale seid too hym, when 
he was going to horsbak, thies wordes ensuying: 
*My Lorde Governour, ye have remayned in our 
Borders a long season, so that all that thErle of 
Surrey hathe lefte undistroyed, ve and your company 
have clerely wasted and distroyed the same ; and by 
the seid Erle our Border is for ever undone ; and ye 
promysed us to gif hym batayle, whereby we might 
recover us, and never by other meanes. Wherefore 
we beseche you tabide, and gif hym batavle, as ye 
have promysed.” Whereunto the seid Duke an- 
swered angerly ; ‘I woll gif hym no batayle, for I 
have noo convenyente company so to doo ;’ and with 
that wente towardes his horse. With whiche wordes 
the seid gentilmen being evill contented said with 
one voise, ‘ By Godes blod we woll never serve you 
more, nor never woll were your bagis again ;’ and 


tare theym of their brestes, and threwe theym on the 
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ground, saying,‘ Wold to God we were all sworne 
Englisshe ;’ and so departed fro the Duke in greate 
angre. I do not advertise your Grace that the pre- 
mysses is true, but I beleve the seid espie wold not 
have seyde thus, onles he had herd the same. And 
within thre dayes I truste to bee advertised where he 
is, and whother he hath caried his ordynaunce: 
assuering your Grace that I think his estymacion is 
goon in Scotland for ever.” 

At length, the Chancellor Betoun joined the 
Queen’s party, the young king was taken out of 
the hands of the French party, and on the 30th 
of July, 1524, the queen, the chancellor, and 
several of the nobles, signed an obligation to 
bear allegiance to King James, and renounced 
the authority of the Duke of Albany. 

This important intelligence was conveyed to 
Henry by a letter from James, who addresses 
him, as “ Richt excellent, richt hie, and michty 
Prince, our derrest and richt interlie wel-belovit 
Uncle.” Immediately on the receipt of this 
information, Henry seems to have arranged a 
marriage between his daughter Mary and the 
young prince, who had just entered his thirteenth 
year ; and the instructions of Wolsey to the Duke 
of Norfolk show how vigilant an eye was kept 
upon the proceedings of the Scottish court :— 

* Al possible hast and celerite is to be used therin, 
and semblably in sending the money to the said 
King, Quene, Erle of Arayn, and other suche as ye 
shal thinke good, according to the tenour of my 
former letters: whiche, thoughe the money, that 
Robert Lord hathe, be in silver, I trust nevertheles 
ye woll fynde the meanes, by helpe of my Lord 
Dacres and other in those parties, to furnishe in 
golde, till suche tyme as asmoche may be sent unto 
yow in gold from hens, whiche shalbe done in dili- 
gence. And, as it shulde seme, by the letters of the 
Quene of Scottes nowe sent, thErles of Arayn and 
Lyneux hathe been verray diligent herein, and hath 
deserved great thanke and rewarde ; wherefore it is 
the Kinges pleasure, that ye not only geve unto the 
said Erle of Lyneux a competent rewarde after his 
desertes, but also, if ye shal think the 100/. assigned 
to thErle of Arayn to be to litle, ye do encreace it 
to a greatter some, as by your discrecion shalbe 
thought convenient. For nowe in this begynnyng, 
oon grote, well applied, shalbe to better purpose than 
20 hereafter ; and upon demonstracion of liberalite 
at the begynnyng they shalbein the better hope, and 
the gladder to continewe in thair good myndes. * * 

“ And wher as the Quene of Scottes maketh men- 
cion, in her letters to me addressed, of marriage, E 
have by generall wordes put her in suche good 
comfort, that she shalbe the more glad to induce 
the yong King and the resydue to sende their Am- 
bassadours, And sembably, in your letters to be writen 
unto her ye may immyxt some suche close sentences, not 
to playn or open, as she may increase a good opynyon 
thereof. * * 

“And to the reaport brought unto you oute of 
Scotland of the newe besines begonne ther by mean 
of the Chaunceler, I ever feared, lest he, being in 
auctorite,shulde do some empechment in this matier ; 
and over moche mocion made for thErle of Angwishe 
may induce a great suspicion, bothe unto the Quene 
of Scottes, and also thErle of Areyn. Wherefore 
great circumspeccion is to be used therin, and ye to 
have good regarde what ye do in that behalf. * * 
And this was the cause that in my former letters I 
alwaies desired you to entertayn the Quene with 
good wordes and dedes; and nevertheles so to pro- 
cede with thErle of Angwishe, that neither he shuld 
empeche or do hurt to this matier, be in any sus- 
peccion of unkindnes hymself, ne totally to grounde 
you upon the said Quenes doinges, but to have 2 
stringes to your bowe, specially whan the oone is 
wrought with a womans fingers.” 

This proposal of marriage seems to have been 
alike pleasing to Queen Margaret and her party : 
their demands, however, were rather high :— 

“Fyrst, the Lordis of Scotland desyris mariagis 
betuext ye Kyngis Grace my broder dochtthyr and ye 
Kyng my sone his newo, and apone that desiris ye 
Kingis Greit Seyll, and al ye Lordis of Ingland selis, 
and yat to be aprewit in yer Parliament. 

“In the secund, thay desyrit, he haffand hyr in 





mareagis, yat he be pronuncit secund persone of yat 
Realm, and to assyng landis, as pertenis to ye Prynce 
of yat Realm, to be ansuerit to hyme. 

“The thryd, ye Lordis desyris, falzeyng of this, 
yat, gyf it plesit God to send Hes Grace ane Prynce, 
that in recompens of yat he is put fra, yat he gyf ye 
Kyng my sone Berweyk, wyth landis that is in threype 
betueat Ingland and Scotland, and yat ye samyn may 
be ye Kyng my sone wyth ane competand sertane 
monye. 

“ Thyr is ye desyris of ye Lordis in speciall, as 
aperis weyl be copye of ye artykylis closit 
wyth in this.” 

Ere three months had passed, discord appeared 
in the Scottish councils. Stuart became the 
queen’s favourite ; she peremptorily refused her 
brother’s request to re-admit Angus into Scot- 
land; and she became highly unpopular. In 
October, Thomas Magnus, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding, and Roger Ratcliffe, were sent by 
Wolsey to Edinburgh, ostensibly as ambassadors, 
but in reality as spies upon the queen and her 
son. In Wolsey’s instructions to them, we see 
how anxious he still was for the marriage of the 
princess Mary with the young king; although 
at that very time she was considered as solemnly 
contracted to the emperor Charles the Fifth, by 
the treaty of Windsor, in which each party bound 
himself to pay 500,000 crowns, if he violated his 
engagement. This contract is alluded to in the 
following passage :— 

“ As to the 3te, the said Mr Magnus alone, at 
some tyme, having the Quene apart, shal say unto 
her that so Her Grace woll promise hym upon an 
othe not to disclose it to any person lyving, he woll 
shewe unto her what he knoweth to be the Kinges 
resolucion touching the mariage of my Lady Prin- 
cesse. And, she making suche othe and promise, he 
shal say that it is not to be doubted but she hath 
herd ther is a promise made by the Kinges Highnes 
to thEmperour, that he shal have my said Lady 
Princesse, and that for the Kinges honour His Grace, 
mynding to bestowe her elleswhere, can no les do 
but fynd the meanes to have the same promise dis- 
charged : whiche to be done, and that in breve tyme, 
His Highnes hath noo maner of doubt, being utterly 
resolved and determyned, incontinently after the 
said discharge brought aboute, to conclude the mariage 
bitwen my said Lady Princesse and his derest nephieu 
the yong King of Scottes, and with none other Prince 
cristened. Wherefore the said Quene, knowing 
nowe the Kinges expresse determynacion, keping it 
to herself, may be the more bolde to trayne all the 
maters to the wayes and devocion of England, being 
sure that, with Goddes grace, the said mariage shal 
ensue.” 

“ Although much doubt has been thrown on 
the sincerity of both parties,” (the king and the 
emperor,) says Sir F. Madden, in his excellent 
Memoir of Queen Mary, “yet it is probable 
that Henry, up to a certain period, was earnest 
in desiring its accomplishment, since, in the in- 
structions to Dr. Knight, and others, sent am- 
bassadors to Margaret, regent of Flanders, in 
1525, are contained several secret articles con- 
cerning the contemplated marriage of the prin- 
cess, her apparel, and number of attendants.” 
From the documents now before us, it appears 
that almost a twelvemonth before this date, 
Henry contemplated his daughter’s marriage 
with the young king of Scots. In December 
1524 Magnus acquaints Wolsey that the French 


court is about to make an offer of marriage to }- 


James, but that he has urged the queen to be 
firm. Meanwhile, the queen sends word to the 
king that both she and the lords are still desirous 
of alliance with England; but Magnus, in a 
subsequent letter, assures Wolsey that her fickle- 
ness is so great that she cannot be depended 
upon. The news of the battle of Pavia, in pro- 
portion as it alarmed the French party in Scot- 
land, excited the hopes of the English. Just 
before, Magnus sends the following account to 
Wolsey :— 

“ Hit was appointed that the next daie after, Sir 


William Scotte and oon Adam Otterbourne shulde 
have commynned all matiers with me afore the 
Counsaill : and in conclusion, upon my poore reasons 
made in fortefying your gracious instructions for a 
peas perpetuall or temporall to be had betwene booth 
these realmes. * * My said Lorde of Aburdyne, 
pretermitting reasonnyng in these premisses, made 
ansuer touching mariage oonly, and that peas shulde 
not proceed afore mariage, but that reasonable it 
were, that mariage and peas shulde concurre and goe 
to gader. And asI putte example of the concluding, 
furste of peas, and thenne of mariage, betwene Eing. 
lande and Fraunce, at the wynnyng of Tournay; 
right soe the saide Busshop shewed sondery examples 
for mariage furste to be required.” 

In a subsequent letter, after stating that the 
ueen did not seem pleased at the defeat of the 
rench, he continues to express his hope that 

the marriage will take place. This, he certainly 
would not have done without advice from Wolsey, 
and yet, almost on the very day that his letter 
was written, the commissioners sent, by Henry, 
to the Emperor Charles, are directed to declare, 
“that neither with France, ne with Scotland, 
the Kynge’s highnes hath admitted any overture 
that might be made, touchynge marryage with 
my lady Princes, and though the Scottes have 
desyred the same, offeringe thearfore to abandon 
France for ever, yet, neverthelesse, expresse re- 
fusal and denyal hath been made unto them”! ! 
These instructions, which are in the Cotton Li- 
brary, are dated March 30, and the two letters 
of Magnus the 9th and the 31st of the same 
month. Truly, Henry had a most scrupulous 
conscience ! 

The French party seem, however, to have 
gained ground in Scotland; and the letters of 
Magnus become full of complaints. The follow- 
ing is curious, and shows the superstition of the 
age :— 

“Sethenne my last writing unto your said Grace, 
here hath bene right ragious wyndes with exceeding 
rayn, wete weder, and grete waters, to the daungerous 
geting and ynnyng of thair cornes in these parties, 
Whereupon there is an open sclaunder and mur- 
mour raised upon me, not oonly in this the toune of 
Edinburgh, but thorowe a grete part of the realme, 
surmitting that I shulde be the occasion thereof; 
and that, as I have doon in Fraunce, Flaunders, and 
other contreys, where I never was, nor withoute the 
realme of Eingland but here in Scotlande, I woll not 
departe from hennes, till I shall procure all this 
realme to a distruccion booth in thair cornes frutes 
and otherwise, as is saide chaunced, by my meanes, 
oone yere of the vynes in Fraunce. Insomyche that 
I, nor my servauntes, couthe nor mought passe of 
late in the stretes, naither to nor from the Courte, 
but openly many women banned, cursed, waried, 
and gave me and myne the mooste grevous maledic- 
tions that couth be, to our faces. Whereupon there 
ar nigh aboute halve a scoore persons, all wemen, 
taken and putte in prison, and as yet doe remayn 
there for condingne punytion, and to be example to 
other like offenders. And also the Freeres Obser- 
vauntes have preched soore ayeinste thaym that 
furste procured and contynueth this false untrue and 
detestable saying and oppynnyon. This ungracious 
demeanour hathe bene putte in execution here, for 
the mooste parte, all by women. The begynners 
thereof canne not be knowne, but it is supposed to 
be by Frenshe men, or by some other favouring thair 
causes, not being content with this peas and the 
maner thereof to be concluded.” * 

To support the failing interest of his master, 
Wolsey now seems to have taken the Chancellor 
Betoun into pay, and negotiations were entered 
into, offering, through Wolsey’s influence, to 
obtain for him a cardinal’s hat and the office of 
legate. For more than two years no mention is 
made of James's marriage ; but towards the close 
of the year 1528, Wolsey, being apprised that 
the Scottish king had sent Hamilton to the em- 
peror with proposals for an alliance with one of 
his relations, the offer of the Princess Mary 
was again brought forward by Magnus. 





This is the last time the alliance is mentioned; 
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a hiatus of almost two years occurs soon after 
in the correspondence,—and Henry, occupied in 
his endeavours to obtain a divorce from his 
injured wife, probably, now, evinced little anxiety 
for the settlement of his daughter. Wolsey, too, 
was dead, and his loss seems to have been greatly 
felt by the Lords Marchers, who bitterly complain 
of “lack of-money,” and delays in sending arms 
and men. Meanwhile, disorders on the borders 
increased ; religious animosities began to be 
added to party feuds and political strifes ; and 
James, a mere “carpet king,” was the puppet 


the last letters in this volume gives intelligence 
to Cromwell of James’s intended marriage with 
the Princess Madeline, of France; but a French 
alliance seems no longer to have excited the 
anxiety of England, and the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, in 1534, concludes the fourth 
volume. 





Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By George 
Hogarth, Author of ‘ Musical History, Bio- 
graphy, and Criticism.’ 2 vols. Bentley. 

Tuere is, perhaps, no department in which our 
literature is poorer than in histories of or criti- 
cisms upon art—poorer in the quality yet more 
than in the quantity of its stores. This, atleast, 
is the case with Music. Among all the volumes 
which have been published concerning that art, 
we cannot at this moment call to mind a single 
one whose writer has penetrated to any depth 
beneath the technicalities and anecdotage of his 
subject—has wrought as if he felt that “ the 
science of sweet sound” might be an emanation 
of the undying Spirit of Poetry, no less than an 
indulgence for perishable sense, or a problem 
capable of mathematical demonstration. Some 
sixty pages of ana, a biographical dictionary, and 
half a dozen traditional dogmas have mainly 
constituted the stock in trade of most of those who 
have attempted its history ; but, if we examine 
our past and passing criticism of the hour com- 
paratively with the critiques of France or Ger- 
many, the nakedness of the land becomes yet 
more evident. It is trae—and for proof we may 
advert to the writings of MM. Hoffinann and 
Zelter, and (more recently) of Liszt, and Main- 
zer, and George Sand*—that the intensity of our 
neighbours’ desire to appreciate and honour all 
manifestations of mind in art, has frequently 
driven them into rhapsody and affectation—occa- 
sionally led them to waste time by searching for 
that in-dwelling thought, which but existed in 
their own imaginations, or stirred them up to 
parade as notable discoveries, truths sufficiently 
simple and obvious. We English, however, have 
stood fixed at an opposite extreme no less absurd; 
and the signs of any advance from bald common- 
nse dwarfed down by insular prejudice into 
flat common-place, toward that golden meap 
vhich shall be no less distant from the fantasy 
and super-subtlety of our continental brethren, 
are as yet few and far between. 

In our present state of opinion, Mr. Hogarth 
isthe very man to become popular as a reason- 
ably diligent collector—a judge not fatally pre- 
judiced on any essential point—a chronicler 
totally free from that professional taint, which 
8 nauseously manifest in many of the works 
whence he has drawn his materials. He brings 
general scholarship and cultivation to his task. 
If he cannot go down to the root of the matter, 
te describes its surface so fairly as to enable the 
thoughtful to predicate from his descriptions, 
md to afford the unthinking what they will 
mderstand and relish far better than theory or 
eculation. There are, however, certain omis- 
*In here mentioning the name of the eccentric but 
highly-gifted authoress of ‘ Indiana’ and ‘ Mauprat,’ we 
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of the adverse factions surrounding him. One of 


sions and disproportions to which we cannot but 
advert, as we pass under his guidance, through 
the splendid, artificial, but most fascinating 
domain—that of the Lyric Drama. 

a to our judgment, the history of 
Opera divides itself naturally into three grand 
sections, which comprise the Italian, German, 
and French schools; each of these maintaining a 
character of its own—one, moreover, consonant 
with the national peculiarities and requisitions 
of its birth-place. And, although we should not 
precisely go the length of treating opera in Eng- 
land as Olaus Magnus treated the snakes of 
Iceland, in his chapter devoted to that branch 
of natural history; that is, by dismissing them 
with a pithy— Snakes in Iceland: there be 
none,” —we think it should be considered merely 
in a supplmentary chapter, and not in a section 
detal’ to itself. For, with the exception of one 
name (Purcell’s), we do not find a solitary com- 
poser able to have founded a school,—hardly one 
who has worked on any other principle than that 
of wilful borrowing or unconscious imitation 
from continental models. And hence, since our 
Arnes, and Careys (sweet melodists though they 
were) can by no fervour of nationality be cited 
as having exercised the slightest influence upon 
European art, we would despatch them far 
more unceremoniously than Mr. Hogarth has 
done—gaining, by our despatch, space to dwell 
more earnestly, and with a closer analysis, upon 
such a model-work, for instance, as ‘ Fidelio,’ 
here noticed only incidentally—space for a more 
extended notice of certain composers, whose 
names in general importance and interest must 
be admitted to exceed those of a Shield ora 
Linley—such men, for instance, as Himmel, and 
Simone Mayer, and Spontini, and Spohr, and 
Marschner. 

To asimilar want of comprehensiveness in plan 
and proportion in its execution, on the part of 
our pleasant author, we found it a duty to advert, 
when noticing his ‘ Musical History’ (Atheneum, 
Nos. 429, 430, 431). Then, too, did we en- 
deavour, though in a very few words, to mark 
out the characteristics of the two great European 
schools of music—the Italian and the German ; 
and to advert to the French—their natural 
offspring—in which esprit represents that con- 
templativeness which urged a Beethoven and a 
Weber to work out images of beauty on the 
unchanging canons of truth; and Jégéreté, that 
flow of instinctive melody which is peculiar to 
the South, and in right whereof the Italians are 
born singers. It is needless, then, for us once 
again to go over the same grounds, once again 
to pass down the ranks of composers (all whom 
were assembled in the former work,) with any- 
thing like chronological minuteness. We shall, 
therefore, in considering the present history, 
single out peculiar items or points left untouched, 
either for discussion or the stringing together of 
fancies and remembrances, as may seem best. 

We begin naturally with the Italian school— 
with Quagliati’s Thespian troop parading the 
streets of Rome by torch-light during the carni- 
val of 1606, whose popularity may be inferred 
from ‘the cart” stopping at ten or a dozen 
different places “between four o’clock in the 
afternoon or after midnight.” And here, as Mr. 
Hogarth’s plan enjoined upon him the introduc- 
tion of biographical notices, especially when 
treating of Italy (where, be it once more in- 
sisted, the artists have always made the art, more 
than the art has made the artists), we must ask 
him wherefore he could not find more than a 
word for Salvator Rosa, who—though profession- 
ally a painter—has left cantatas, and songs, and 
scenas, performed by himself during some of his 
gallant carnival masquings, at least equal to the 
music of his contemporaries. ‘The best of these 





menting his own harpsichord with an exqui- 
sitely painted scull and music books, as did 
the versatile and fiery painter! An example 
like his, besides being eminently acceptable on 
the score of picturesque interest, has a further 
significance and value in a history of art:— 
for we hold that any one painter who is a musi- 
cian, or any one musician who is a painter, does 
more to disseminate a love for that all-embracing 
poetical Spirit, whose special utterances, merely, 
are painting and music, than any two who may 
be exclusively vowed to the exercise either 
of counter-point or of chiaro-scuro. It is the 
amateur who keeps taste alive, while it is the 
professor who provides him with objects for 
the exercise of that taste. Hence the former, 
when sincere and intelligent in his amateurship, 
should by no means be lost sight of in a treatise 
like the present. And in confirmation of our 
remark we must add, that we are enabled to 
appreciate progress as much by Evelyn’s entries 
concerning “the famous Anna Rencia, the 
Roman, whom we invited to a fish dinner after 
four daies in Lent ;” and “ the Genoese who sung 
an incomparable base,” also heard by the author 
of ‘Syhon’ at Venice,—as much by the poems 
of a Milton “Ad Leonoram Baronam canen- 
tem,”—as much by the prattle of the coarser 
Pepys, concerning “the ravishing sweet mu- 
sique” which Charles imported from Italy—as by 
the inspection of scores, church books, and stray 
leaves from the libraries of theatres long since 
dilapidated. Of this truth Mr. Hogarth is no less 
aware than ourselves, to judge from the amusing 
quotations he has made in this portion of his 
treatise. 

We are called upon, early in the History of 
Opera, to trace the transportation of a taste for 
the lyric drama from Italy to France, by the 
means of Rinuccini, who went to Paris in the 
suite of Mary de Medicis, and the Company im- 
ported by the magnificent Mazarin. But, re- 
marks Mr. Hogarth, “ Italian operas seem to 
have been little encouraged at the time; French 
pieces called ballets, though they appear to have 
had words, as well as dancing and music, were 
the favourite amusement of the court.” Upon 
this remark it is worth while to dwell, as con- 
taining a distinct indication of that taste for 
scenic magnificence,—for an eye-pleasure, not 
wholly dependent upon acting, which has always 
modified the dramatic music of the French. 
Lulli, who may have owed to his Tuscan origin 
the taste and temperament for melody which 
inspired his works, was promoted from his post, 
as sous-marmiton in Madame de Montpensier’s 
kitchen, to compose the music for these hybrid 
ancestors of ‘ La Vestale’ and ‘ Masaniello.’ 
But if, in France, music was not able to go alone 
without the sister art of dancing, so both were 
allowed to intrude their meretricious presences 
into the classically frigid domain of French 
tragedy,—the ‘ Andromeda’ of Corneille being 
aided by music and dancing, and a pageant, 
wherein “ Pegasus was represented by a real 
horse, a thing which had never been seen on the 
stage in France,”—a circumstance sufficiently 
remarkable, as having chanced among the stick- 
lers for unities and proprieties!: And though, in 
the course of time, these mixed entertainments 
merged in the legitimate opera, conjointly pro- 
duced by Quinault and Lulli, the forerunners of 
Rameau, &c.—the musical drama of the French 
has never wholly lost its first character. To this 
day it places its reliance neither mainly upon the 
singers (as do the Italians), nor upon the music 
(as do the Germans). From the almost equal 
importance given to the allurements of spectacle 
and the convenances of highly-finished plot and 
dialogue, there has ensued the curious possi- 
bility of its operas being frequently presented 
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melo-dramas and comedies with the simple omis- 
sion of all the music,—a proceeding, it is need- 
less almost to observe, which, if attempted with 
any Italian or German lyric drama, would be 
tantamount to a representation of the tragedy of 
the Prince of Denmark, with only the parts of 
Hamlet, King, Queen, Ghost, and Ophelia, 
omitted. 

There is no livelier page in the history of art 
than could be furnished by the early triumphs of 
opera in Paris, The sous-marmiton, just men- 
tioned, besides distinguishing himself as a musi- 
cian, “cut his bright way through” to royal 
favour, by another engine which has rarely 
failed its possessor in France,—namely, wit. He 
was even elevated to the post of royal secretary ; 
and, on the evening of his installation, “‘ gave a 
a dinner to the official gentlemen whom he 

ad joined. In the evening his guests went to 
the theatre, when his ‘Triomphe de l’Amour’ 
was performed; and it was amusing to see, 
seated on the benches neat the stage, two or 
three rows of grave personages, in black cloaks 
and big wigs, listening with serious faces to the 
minuets and gavots of their new colleague.” A 
scene, paralleled, though “ with a difference,” at 
our own Covent Garden Theatre, on the first 
night of ‘Ion’! We have elsewhere said, that 
the whole of Lulli’s life offers excellent mate- 
rials for the novelist’s uses. A yet more striking 
figure offers itself in “La Maupin,” one of the 
first French songstresses of whom we find any 
account, and whose cleverness, eccentricity, and 
impudence, curiously enough illustrate national 
character, as displayed in the relations between 
artist and public, especially if they be con- 
trasted with those of a no less bizarre Italian 
syren, who appeared some fifty years later—La 
Gabrielli. ‘The Frenchwoman was permitted to 
put on male attire, and to cane or kill whomso- 
ever she pleased, without losing the sympathy 
of her friends at court,—at last ending her 
whimsical life by turning devotée ;—the Italian 
was despatched to prison for a fit of the sullens 
or a sore throat,—taking her revenge, and gain- 
ing her liberation, by treating all her fellow cap- 
tives with rich banquets, and the yet richer ca- 
dences and cavatinas, which angry viceroys were 
dying to hear, Even in our own enlightened 
days, the Prima Donna alone is the one despot, 
whom nobody but herself can depose! 

Our notices bring us to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when the musical drama began 
to be heard of in England, thanks to the writings 
of Purcell—thanks to that avidity for exotic 
pleasures, which has always characterized our no- 
bility. This enabled them, for a while, to swallow 
the monstrosity of Nicolini and Margherita de 
l’Epine singing, in Italian, in Haym’s ‘ Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius,’ while Mrs. Tofts and Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Ramondon performed their parts in 
English. Mr. Hogarth has written this division 
of his history con amore. He has called up 
pleasant reminiscences of the old court masques, 
—and panegyrizes Lock’s wild airs and choruses 
in ‘ Macbeth,’ and Purcell’s works, with an en- 
thusiasm so sincere, that we cannot find in our 
hearts to protest against it as extravagant—sow- 
ing his pages with lively talk about Harry Lawes, 
the friend of Milton—Mrs. Bracegirdle, the arch 
and irreproachable, and other English artists. 
This is all as it should be, were it proportionable 
with the rest of the book. But bright as might 
then be our native talent, and zealous as were our 
fashionables to appropriate and reward a Cares- 
tini or a Senesino, the event has proved that 
native genius on the one side, and noble patron- 
age on the other, for what is most distinguished 
in art, have as yet done nothing to create a 
school of English opera, which has any distinc- 
tive or characteristic musical worth. Therefore, 
considering the incomplete and scanty notices 





here offered, of the rise and progress of German 
opera, we cannot but think that matters of 
greater, have been sacrificed to those of less, 
importance. 

Mr. Hogarth,—true to his theory of consider- 
ing the art of music to have its origin in Italy,— 
devotes but five pages to the lyrical dramas in 
Germany, prior to the appearance of Metas- 
tasio. To be sure, when this charming poet is 
reached, our author examines, at full length, 
his opinions on the subject of the scope, capa- 
cities, and structure of the lyric drama. But 
these have surely little to do with the strength 
of modern German music ;—and though to de- 
scant upon them was a necessity—and with 
the spirit of all Mr. Hogarth’s remarks we 
fully agree—we are bound to inquire of him, 
was there nothing more to be said on the preg- 
nant topic of German music, prior to the ap- 
pearance of Gluck? That materials do not lie 
close at hand, we admit; but it is precisely in 
the obscure and less-known passages of his sub- 
ject, that the adroitness and power of an historian 
are evidenced; and the elder German critical 
journals and correspondences, if ransacked, 
might possibly, we think, have yielded material 
in itself, at least as worthy of insertion in the 
memorialist’s pages, as Addison’s one-sided 
opinions upon the musical capabilities of the 
Italian and English languages— might have 
disclosed notices of national progress sufficient 
to keep the thread in sight, by the side of 
Italian music, at least as essential to a history 
of Opera, as the sprightly chapter drawn from 
Goldoni’s Memoirs, which, however sprightly, 
is superfluous. To mention but one work which 
occurs to us, was there nothing of reference or 
information to be gathered from the esthetic 
correspondence of Goethe and Zelter? Mr. 
Hogarth gives us a few words concerning Italian 
operas naturalized in Germany by Opitz and 
Schutz and Draghi; and quotes the epithet of 
“‘ celebrated” tacked to Keiser’s name, without 
adding the title of one single work, of a composer 
once so famous. Then we have the old anecdote 
of Mattheson's rainbow-score, and his challenge 
of Handel ;—not a word about his music ;— 
then a passage from Riccoboni, in which we are 
told, that, “ at the beginning of the last century, 
the performers in the German operas at Ham- 
burgh were all tradesmen or handicrafts ;” and 
this, till we come upon the grand name of Gluck, 
in the middle of the second volume, is all that 
we find concerning the matter! Now, though 
Gluck (and it may be every other opera composer) 
received his outward impulse from Italy, there 
must have been an inspiration of nationality 
strong within him, to enable him to found a 
school so grand, so original, and so conso- 
nant with the whole spirit of German art and 
literature, as the one he founded. Yet more, 
it is difficult for us to believe that the airs from 
the Black Forest, (how different from those of the 
Lung’ Arno!) whose influence gave not only 
a certain Gothic ruggedness, but also Gothic 
strength, to his music,—might not bear to him 
some echoes of obsolete tunes, which, no less rude 
than the poet's ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ or ‘ Reinhard 
der Fuchs,’—had still their part in determining 
the particular cast of his genius. It is tanta- 
lizing, that, on a point of such interest, we should 
be left merely to guess and theorize; and that 
instead of nutricious food for the mind, (afford- 
ing a clear and forcible sketch of the circum- 
stances which prepared, in Germany, a musical 
school of intellect, as distinguished from a school 
of passion,) Mr. Hogarth’s pages should be so 
overladen with what are to the thoughtful but 
husks in comparison—i. e. memoranda of ephe- 
meral singers and ballad writers. 

We have insisted upon this blank in our 
author’s book, not from a cavilling spirit, but 





because the subject has occurred to us again 
again, as one eminently requiring research, 
aving, however, stated what is withheld, we 
are no less bound to tell the reader that he will 
be pleased with what is given :—the musician, 
with the analysis of Purcell’s compositions—the 
poet, with the fairly-earned panegyric upon Me- 
tastasio’s lyrical tragedies—the general reader, 
with astore of pleasant notices of the first Italian 
singers who had the hardihood to present them- 
selves before an English audience. While Mr, 
Hogarth gives due praise, and a judicious cha- 
racter to the Italian composers of the earlier 
of the eighteenth century, he points out a“ 
Pergolesi, and Galuppi, and Perez, and even 
Handel the gigantic (in his operas), were all 
of them more or less influenced in their writ- 
ings by the executive or expressive powers of a 
Faustina, or a Tesi, or a Farinelli, or a Senesino, 
or a Gabrielli. It was right, therefore, to dwell 
upon the singers separately. Some of their names 
suggest as many romances,—that of Tesi, for 
instance, whose pride led her to refuse to ma 
an Austrian Count, on the score of his family’s 
disapprobation, in spite of her strong attach- 
ment to him; and yet more, led her even to 
espouse a poor man—a journeyman baker—in 
order to place herself beyond the reach of him, 
to whose degradation, in the eyes of his kindred, 
she would not be accessary. There is a world 
of adventure and intrigue ready to the novelist’s 
hands in such a life as Farinelli’s,—whose ex- 
quisite musical powers led him upward tothe high 
position, first, of physician, and then of privy-coun- 
cillor to Philip the Fifth of Spain; and whose re- 
puted popularity among the grandees of that most 
Jealous court, may be accepted, in some measure, 
as an answer and rebuke to (another) Hogarth’s 
satire upon his rapacity and conceit, painted in 
the ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ La Gabrielli has already 
been alluded to ;—an interest more pensive than 
attaches itself to her freaks, belongs to the name 
of Gizziello,—whom a sensitive spirit and a pe- 
culiarly tender conscience, drove, while yet 
young, from the stage into a monastery. Much, 
too, might be told, in a livelier strain, of La Min- 
gotti—and the almost frenzied patronage of her 
friends, which led them to tolerate such a demon- 
stration, on her part, as a hiss from the stage, on 
the occasion of her being hissed for careless per- 
formance. What would our fashionables—what 
would our journalists now say, were “ one Mrs. 
Grisi” to go and do likewise? We could also point 
to La Durastanti, whose child boasted English 
royalty for its sponsors, as further indicating the 
supremacy of the Italian singers in the musical 
world, during the period which closes Mr. Ho- 
garth’s first volume, and brings us down to the 
rise of modern opera :—but our notice has been 
long and discursive enough. As a second is 
to come, we will not, by any further drafts on 
their patience, provoke our unmusical readers 
into the monosyllable vented by stout Mr. Bur- 
chell, when disgusted, at farmer Flamborough’s 
fireside, with the trumpery talk of the two coun- 
terfeit London ladies. 








Animal Magnetism. 
{Second Notice.) 
On consideration, it appears to us that, in the 
present state of the public mind, Mr. Lee's work 
deserves more attention than a passing notice. 
Until the intellectual condition of this country be 
greatly raised—until our system of education 
be remodelled—until our teachers are made to 
understand that their first and last, and para- 
mount duty, is really to educe or develope the 
intellectual faculties, the great bulk of the people, 
of all classes, must remain the prey of quacks, 
fanatics, enthusiasts, and impostors; and South- 
cotism, Irvingism, St.-John-Longism, Homeo- 
pathism, Morisonism, Magnetism, and every 
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_ other ism that stimulates the fancy, will reign in 
succession. We doubt, therefore, whe- 
-ther we should be justified in allowing this little 
work to pass, without giving additional currency 
to the exposure it contains of what are called the 
facts on which this pretended science is said to 
rest. Last week we grappled with the philosophy 
of the subject; we put forth those fundamental 
truths necessary to guard the young and enthu- 
siastic against “‘ the tricks of strong imagination :” 
we have now a humbler duty to perform. 

Mesmerism, be it remembered, rests upon con- 
fidently asserted facts, and the authority of in- 
dividuals, whose acquirements, however consi- 
derable, are not sufficient guarantees for their 
possessing a sound judgment, while they are 
more than sufficient to dazzle an uninquiring 
multitude. With these facts, and some, at 
least, of these authorities, Mr. Lee has dealt 
with a scrutinizing spirit, applying a discri- 
minating logic, and unveiling counter facts, 
which throw a strong light on the character and 
value of the whole. Of the latter we shall avail 
ourselves in a few extracts, which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of such as are startled 
at the names arranged in behalf of these novel- 
ties, or are bitten with a love of the marvellous 
and the mysterious in general. 

On the subject of the Report, made by the 
Commission of the French Academy of Medicine, 
on Mesmerism, which is so confidently relied on 
by the magnetists, Mr. Lee treats at some length. 

e notices the striking fact, that during the six 
years that this investigation was conducted, not 
more than two or three instances of the more 
wonderful phenomena were ever submitted to 
their inspection, and “ even these failed.” As 
to the reality of the imputed cause of the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism (a fluid sui generis), he 
quotes the following cases, advanced to prove its 
necessary presence, by Mons. Froissac, and 
which.are obviously of a very different tendency. 

“Mademoiselle L. was magnetised eleven times at 
the Hotel Dieu, within the period of a month. At 
the fourth sitting, somnolency, convulsive movements 
of the neck and face, with other symptoms. At the 
eleventh sitting her magnetiser placed himself behind 
her without making any signs, and without the inten- 
tion of magnetising, yet she experienced more decided 
effects than on the preceding trials. An hysterical 
girl was magnetised several times: at each time there 
occurred somnolency with strong convulsive actions. 
Being placed one day in the same chair, in the same 
place, at the same hour, and in presence of the same 
persons, the accustomed phenomena presented them- 
selves, though her magnetiser was absent. A like 
experiment was made on an epileptic patient and 
produced a similar result. * * 

“In a Madame C., living in the same house as the 
magnetiser, it was proposed to exhibit the mental 
powers possessed by the magnetiser over the magne- 
tised, as also the communication of thoughts between 
them, without the intervention of speech or gesture ; 
the proposal was accepted by the commissioners, who 
repaired to the house, and on somnambulism being 
produced, gave directions in writing to the magne- 
tiser, indicating the actions they desired to see per- 
formed, which were to be signified mentally to the 
somnambulist. Thus, she is first ordered to go and 
sit on a stool before the piano; she rises and looks 
at the clock ; on being apprised of her mistake, she 
goes into another room, and on being again informed 
of her error she sits down on her former seat. She 
is next requested to raise her hand at the same time 
as her magnetiser, and to lower it at the same time; 
the two hands are raised simultaneously, but that of 
Madame C. is lowered in a few minutes. The back 
of a watch is presented to her; she mistakes the 
hour, and the number of the hands; she is told to 
rub her forehead, but she merely extends her hand. 
The result of this, and some other cases, rendered 

the commissioners doubtful of the effect of animal 
magnetism, and not without suspicion of a previous 
understanding between the magnetisers and the som- 
nambulists. A M. Dupotet offered to solve their 





doubts, and engaged to produce at will, out of the 
sight of the somnambulist, convulsive movements in 
any part of the body, by the mere action of pointing 
towards the part in which the commissioners should 
desire to witness these effects. A man who had 
already been magnetised several times was somnam- 
bulised, and after some trials on his obedience, M. 
Dupotet announced that the commissioners might 
produce in him any effects that they pleased. M. 
Marc, one of the commissioners, accordingly placed 
himself behind the somnambulist, and made sign to 
M. Dupotet to produce movements in the forefinger 
of his right hand, and afterwards in the toes; the 
somnambulist made some movements, but not in the 
parts indicated ; similar movements subsequently oc- 
curred without magnetisation, and the experiment 
was declared inconclusive. The next experiment 
which I shall relate, was made to exhibit before the 
commissioners the faculty of mental vision, or sight 
with closed eye-lids, on a M. Petit. Somnambulism 
having been induced, M. Petit was requested to select 
a piece of money from others held in the hand of the 
magnetiser ; this was done, the coin was marked and 
mixed with twelve others, and the somnambulist was 
desired to point out the one he had selected; he 
however took the wrong one. A watch was pre 
sented to him, he mistook the hour. Other objects 
were also presented, but he could never discover im- 
mediately what they were; he took them in his 
hands, felt and turned them over, brought them near 
his eyes, and after all, generally guessed wrong; he 
was able to read a few lines, while the commissioners 
watched that his eyelids were closed. There is no 
doubt, however, that the eyes were partially opened, 
as he could not distinguish anything when a bandage 
was placed before them.” 

Still more striking is the failure in the follow- 
ing instances :— 

“A Dr. Berna, who had been giving lectures on 
animal magnetism, sent a proposition to the Acadé- 
mie, [French Academy of Medicine,] offering to 
convince the members by their personal experience, 
of its powers. The proposition was accepted, and a 
commission was appointed from the members of the 
Académie, composed both of advocates and oppo- 
nents of animal magnetism, as a guarantee of impar- 
tiality in judging of the experiments to be made.— 
The first meeting of the commissioners to witness the 
experiments took place on the 3rd of March, 1837, 
at the house of M. Roux, their president, where M. 
Berna met them, and shortly after went away in order 
to bring a somnambulist who waited for him in the 
neighbourhood. In a few minutes he returned, in- 
troducing a young girl, seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, of a rather delicate and nervous appearance, 
but whose manner was unembarrassed and resolved. 
—The girl was received by the commissioners with 
great kindness and affability ; and, with a view to 
ascertain before magnetisation to what degree she 
was sensible to pricking in the ordinary state, her 
hand and neck were pricked with needles procured 
by M. Berna; to the inquiries of some of the com- 
missioners, if she felt the pricking, she answered 
positively, that she felt nothing, nor did her face 
express any sign of pain. It must be remembered 
that she was perfectly awake, even to the acknow- 
ledgment of the magnetiser, who had not begun any 
part of his process. This did not agree with the pro- 
position, as the insensibility was only to be manifested 
in the state of somnambulism, and subsequent to the 
mental injunction of the magnetiser ; the commis- 
sioners were therefore somewhat surprised at this 
singular commencement. On further questioning, 
however, she admitted that she felt a little pain. 
After these preliminaries, M. Berna caused the 
somnambulist to sit near him, and appeared to con- 
template her in silence, without making any of the 
movements termed passes. At the expiration of a 
minute or two, he announced that she was in som- 
nambulism. Her eyes were then covered with a 
bandage, and after having again contemplated her, 
the magnetiser stated that she was struck with general 
insensibility Some of the commissioners pricked 
the girl with needles: she did not complain of any 
pain, nor did her face (the upper half of which was 
partly covered by the bandage) show any indication 
of suffering. One of the commissioners, however, 
having pricked her under the chin more forcibly than 
the rest, she performed with vivacity the action of 





swallowing. M. Berna, who perceived it, complained 
of the needle having been introduced into the chin 
deeper than was allowed. He then informed the 
commissioners that he was about to paralyse, by the 
tacit intervention of his will, either the sensibility or 
the motion of any part of the somnambulist’s body 
that was required.—_Having, as he stated, placed the 
young girl ina state of somnambulism, M. Bouillaud 
required M. Berna, in writing, to paralyse the mo- 
tion of the somnambulist’s right arm only, and when 
it was done, inform him by closing his eyes. M. 
Berna, after a short period, made the sign agreed 
upon, which implied that his tacit will had been 
powerful enough to paralyse the right arm of the 
somnambulist. M. Bouillaud proceeded to verify 
the fact, and requested the girl to move such or such 
limbs. When he requested her to move the right 
leg, she answered that she could neither move the 
right leg nor the right arm. Thus, although accord- 
ing to the arrangement previously agreed upon, one 
limb only was to be paralysed, it appeared that two 
limbs were deprived of motion. ‘The experiment 
was therefore considered to have failed, as the com- 
missioners were not so simple as to repeat the trials 
till they succeeded. * 

“In the next experiment on the same person, M. 
Berna proposed to the commissioners to repeat the 
series of experiments.—After the girl was suid to be 
in a state of somnambulism, M. Bouillaud requested 
M. Berna, by writing, to deprive the somnambulist 
of the power of hearing him, and to touch the shoulder 
of another commissioner, as a sign that he had done 
so. He then began to converse with the somnam- 
bulist, but before the magnetiser had made the sign 
agreed upon, she appeared not to hear him; but 
when the signal was given, she answered M. Bouil- 
laud’s questions, which was just the reverse of what 
ought to have happened. But the magnetiser had 
spoken to the commissioners about the wonderful 
facts of vision without the assistance of the eyes—of 
the famous transposition of the senses so much talked 
of in the annals of magnetism ; they were therefore 
naturally desirous to witness facts of this nature ; and 
on the next occasion repaired to the house of M, 
Berna, whom they found in company with a woman 
about thirty years of age. After their arrival he 
covered her eyes with a bandage, and then stated 
that she was in somnambulism, and began to con- 
verse with her.—M. Berna began by asking the 
woman how many persons were present. ‘ Several,” 
she replied ; ‘ at least five.’ This was a fact known 
to M. Berna, as well as to the commissioners, and 
also to the somnambulist herself,as her eyes were 
not bandaged till after their arrival. One of the 
commissioners was then requested by the magnetiser 
to write one or more words ona card. (A pack of 
white cards and a pack of playing cards lay on a 
table in the room.) The commissioner wrote on one 
of the white cards the word Pantagruel, in letters 
perfectly distinct, and going behind the somnam- 
bulist, placed this card against her occiput: the 
magnetiser was seated in front of the somnambulist, 
and was ignorant of the word written ; this was con- 
sequently a fact decisive in itself. The somnambu- 
list, interrogated by the magnetiser as to what was 
placed at the back of her head, answered with some 
hesitation, that it was something white, like a visit- 
ing card. So far there was nothing surprising. M. 
Berna had, in a loud voice, requested the commis- 
sioner to take a card and write something upon it; 
but she was further asked if she did not see anything 
upon the card, to which she resolutely replied, * Yes, 
there is writing.’ —‘ Is the writing large or small ?°— 
* Pretty large,’ she replied. * What has been written 
—‘ Wait a moment, I do not distinguish well: there 
is firstan M. Yes, it is a word beginning with an 
M.’ Such were the first answers of the somnambu- 
list. A plain white card was then passed to the com- 
missioner unknown to the magnetiser ; this was sub- 
stituted for the card on which the word Pantagruel 
was written. The somnambulist persisted, notwith- 
standing, in saying that she saw a word beginning 
with an M. She subsequently added, that she saw 
two lines of writing, though she could not tell what 
they were.—After some other experiments of writing 
on cards, at which the somnambulist was as much at 
fault as in the first instance, M. Berna, in a loud tone, 
requested a commissioner to take a playing card and 
place it to the occiput of the somnambulist. ‘ A court 
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card ?’ inquired the commissioner. ‘ As you please,’ 
replied M. Berna. The commissioner, however, in- 
stead of selecting a playing card, took a plain white 
one of the same size, unknown to M. Berna, and of 
course to the somnambulist. He then placed this 
card to her occiput. M. Berna, seated in front as 
before, interrogated her. She hesitated, and at last 
answered that she saw a card. On being further in- 
terrogated, she again hesitated, and then said that 
there was black and red on the card. After some 
further efforts to induce the somnambulist to be 
more explicit, the magnetiser, little satisfied with the 
result of the transposition of sight to the occiput, re- 
quested the commissioner to pass the card in front 
of the somnambulist, close to the bandage which 
covered her eyes, which was, in fact, a renunciation 
of the transposition of the senses, for clairvoyance 
through a bandage. The card was quickly passed, 
as desired, so that M. Berna, seeing the white surface 
of the card, supposed that its back was turned towards 
himself, and the coloured parts towards the bandage 
of the somnambulist. On being again questioned, 
she said she now saw the card better, and then added, 
that she distinguished something like a figure. M 
Berna continued to question her: the somnambulist 
appearing to make great efforts, declared that she 
saw aknave. ‘ But which knave? there are four 
knaves.’ She replied, ‘ There is black by the side of 
the knave.’—‘ Still there are two knaves that have 
black on their side.” She was again solicited by the 
magnetiser, and appeared to make great efforts ; at 
last she hit upon it—‘ The knave of clubs.’ M. 
Berna, to terminate the experiment, took the card 
out of the commissioner's hand, and perceived that it 
was perfectly white.” 

We hear daily in society of the character of 
the magnetists, and of their superiority to any 
attempt of imposture. Imposture, however, does 
not rest with the experimenter alone, as the sub- 
sequent cases show :— 

* In the course of the discussions on the subject in 
the Académie several instances of deception were 
brought forward, which at the time had passed cur- 
rent as proofs of magnetic power. M. Velpeau, in 
alluding to a young man who had been able to pre- 
dict the periods of his epileptic attacks,and who was 
also said to be able to read with his eyes bandaged, 
says, ‘ I thought of looking under the bandage, which 
was loosely applied, and my surprise ceased. The 
performer of these miracles was a young law student, 
who had quarrelled with his friends, had no means of 
existence, and who entered an hospital under the 
pretext that he was paralytic, which was an inven- 
tion. I was in the secret, and did not betray him, 
as it would have lost him ; although the surgeon of 
the hospital thought it really a paralysis, prescribed 
accordingly, and after uselessly trying other reme- 
dies, spoke of applying the moxa:} from that period 
the remedies which had been hitherto inactive per- 
formed wonders. From this hospital he went to that 
of La Charité, to subject himself to the experiments 
of magnetism. 

“M. Georget became a zealous partisan of magne- 
tism, after having been its opponent, and admitted 
its truth in his work on the nervous system: he had 
performed experiments, and believed them incontro- 
vertible. M. Londe assisted at these experiments. 
Well, Georget carried with him to the tomb his be- 
lief in magnetism, but M. Londe has outlived him, 
and you have heard him declare in this assembly, 
that Georget and himself had been deceived, that 
they had been duped by some miserable creatures 
who have since boasted of the circumstance.” 

Of Petronilla Leclerc, whose testimony Mons. 
Dupotet brings forward with perfect compla- 
cency in his newly published volume, Mr. Lee 
speaks in very decided terms. Can the facts, 
he states, have been unknown to the Baron, 
when he relied on such an authority? 

“ Unfortunately for the magnetisers Petronilla 
died of phthisis, in the Salpetriére, in 1833, and re- 
peatedly declared in the latter part of her life, to the 
internes of the hospital, that she had never expe- 
perienced the least degree of somnambulism, and 
that she used to laugh in her sleeve at Georget and 





t Moxa is a cylinder of ignited cotton, or other substance, 
applied to the skin, and, by the slow action of the heat, 
produces an ulcer. 





the others who were present at the experiments. 
She affirmed that she had passed with Brouillard 
(another somnambulist) more than one delicious 
evening in recounting the mystifications of the day, 
and in preparing those for the morrow. These per- 
sons also allowed themselves to be pricked and pinch- 
ed without evincing pain.” 

We cannot spare more room for quotation, 
but still so much remains well worth attention, 
that we once again recommend the work to the 
attentive consideration of the reader. Ina case 
like the present, in which opinions are brought 
forward in the disguise of facts,—in which the 
whole matter in dispute is the inference to be 
drawn from a few so-called experiments,—if the 
instances of carelessness, error, or fraud, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Lee, are not absolutely conclusive 
against other instances which have not been 
subjected to the same scrutiny, they yet abun- 
dantly prove the absurdity of philosophical com- 
missions charged, in the name of public bodies, 
to think for the public; and demonstrate the 
facility with which even men of known supe- 
riority may be duped by fanatics or rogues, when 
under the influence of a heated imagination. 
Without going the length of asserting that Mr. 
Lee has exposed the whole history and mystery 
of the pretended science to ridicule, we may 
safely aver, that he has materially damaged the 
character of the witnesses in its behalf, whose 
haste and credulity he has so effectually exposed. 








Notices of the Northern Capitals of Europe. By 
F. H. Standish, Esq. black & Armstrong. 
Mr. Standish writes with facility and ease, and 
is never dull; but his book is mere surface work— 
the very thinnest veneering. His main object was 
to describe the different collections of art in the 
several cities visited, from the Hague to St. Peters- 
burgh, and back by Copenhagen: “ My text,” he 
observes, “is merely a vehicle for some notes on 
the paintings which may fall under my review :” 
but, though Mr. Standish is a well educated 
gentleman, conversant, we believe, with art and 


the finest galleries in Europe, he is But a gen-’ 


tleman critic—one who does not hold himself 
bound to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him. There is no reference to principles in his 
criticism, no common or recognized standard 
by which to test his judgment, without which, 
criticism is mere vague talk. The more pre- 
tending part of the volume is therefore compa- 
ratively valueless: but Mr. Standish throws out 
occasionally observations and descriptions, some 
of which, when he gets out of the beaten track 
of travellers, may be worth quoting. We shall 
pass then through Holland with a reflection 
only on— 

The Enterprise of the Dutch.—* The arrogance of 
the English, the vanity of the French, the pride of 
the German, the superciliousness of the Italian, and 
the accumulated mass of all these perverse qualities 
—added to the legion of devils of his own—which 
exists in the Spaniard, must abate a little of their 
preponderance, when they reflect on the immense 
labour of the Dutch in regaining their soil from the 
sea, and in basing cities on the domain of ocean it- 
self. To plant a house, they proceed as follows, 
where the land is marshy :—They trace the square 
of its dimensions, bore to the depth of seven or eight 
feet till they find water, pump it dry, and drive 
stakes round the square, by means of a weight of 
twelve or fourteen hundred pounds suspended from 
a pully; the stakes are from forty to fifty feet in 
length, and each requires on an average an hour and 
a half for driving itdown. One hundred of these 
blocks or stakes are sufficient for a small house. The 
royal palace at Amsterdam took 13,695. When it 
is considered what immense labour the towns in 
Holland have required for construction, what im- 
mense sums they must have cost, and what industry 
the people must have possessed, to enable them to 
prosper with such drawbacks on their exertions, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the Ruins of Thebes, the Pa- 





laces of Persepolis, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
appear no longer as visionary dreams of gigantic 
enterprise, but as the works of man; of a bei 
capable of conquering the elements, of inverting the 
dispositions of matter, and wanting only prescience 
to be divine.” 

Witha casual observation on English manners, 
and a few words on gardening and the Germans, 
we shall not only pass to, but through Peters. 
burg :-— 

“Before leaving Haarlem, I visited the house of 
the late Mr. Hope, or, properly speaking, of the late 
King of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, by whom it was 
purchased from Mr. Hope, and on whose deposition 
it gave rise to a law-suit between its actual possessor, 
the present King of Holland,and Louis. Louis had 
bought it from his private purse; the present king 
claimed it by the law of force, but was summoned 
by the ex-monarch before the legal tribunals, and 
obliged to pay its value. The house is vast and 
handsome, perhaps more so than any country-house 
in the States. There are bathing-rooms, saloons, and 
much space for entertainment; but no pictures of 
note ; and it is placed, in the opinion of some, too 
near the public road. The prudish English attach 
an air of mystery to their habitations; they surround 
them with trees ; the young ladies fly round a wood 
at the approach of a strange carriage or a strange 
person, and sometimes an unwelcome mastiff will 
spring from his kennel in an overgrown laurel or 
holly-bush, and assail the unlucky stranger. The 
impenetrable barrier of a seraglio, in Venetian blinds, 
conceals the blue eyes which timidly peep from be- 
tween them—the whole household retire at the front- 
door knock or ring—the servants are marshalled— 
the visitor announced—the master informed—his 
lady summoned—the daughters introduced, and the 
visit wound up by a formal lunch, and ceremonious 
leave-taking. On the Continent, they advance to 
welcome the guest ; the proprietor of the domain is 
not on a rack of agony lest John Footman should 
not present himself in his best attire, or should smell 
of the stable; they are kind in their manners, and 
consequently easy; they do not deal out civility by 
grains, for fear of giving over weight : ‘being natural, 
they naturally please.’ ” 

Character of the Germans.“ All over Germany 
the natives are fond of flowers. The nursery of Mr. 
Booth, a Scotchman by extraction, is famous for every 
variety of rose, and at this moment for an endless 
variety of plants and trees, collected from the Nor- 
wegian, Siberian, and other hyperborean regions. It 
is situated at the distance of three German miles 
from Hamburgh, in the direction of Altona, and 
occupies a surface of 150 English acres. It is de- 
lightful to see in this country the steps to the thres- 
holds of the meanest houses, gay with flowering 
plants; the small adjacent strips of land blushing 
with peonies and roses, whilst the honeysuckles and 
eternal creepers festoon the windows of the lowliest 
dwellings. There is a cleanliness of mind indicated 
in a taste for these embellishments, that savours of 
the golden age of innocence, rather than of these 
vitiated times. Sobriety and peace may be said to 
dwell where Flora reigns. In fact, after the changes 
of war, the devastations of revolutions, and the cor- 
rupting examples of treachery and treason attendant 
on unsettled politics, there is perhaps no nation in 
the world more pure, more sincere, and more well 
disposed than the German. Earnest and warm- 
hearted in their friendships, they love little cere- 
mony; enthusiastic and romantic, they express 
themselves with the feeling that issues unadulterated 
from the breast: they affect no diffidence in com- 
municating their pleasures and their griefs; they 
have little care to calculate the convenience of ex- 
ercising good offices.” 

Here we proceed at once to Finland :— 

“ One who has never visited the North, who has 
dreamed of Finland only as a country bathed in 
blubber and whale oil, will be perhaps surprised 
when I tell him that Helsinfors is a beautiful modern 
town, with a theatre and a ball-room, both of which 
were open yesterday, and to which we were invited 
—that half the population flocked to the pier on 
our arrival, and the military band hailed us with 
airs from the operas of Rossini, Bellini, and other 
fashionable composers: whilst a very diminutive 
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steamer, capable of holding perhaps twenty persons, 
and no larger than a wherry, coquetted round us 
with a band of vocal performers, in German and 
Swedish songs. The day was delicious, the weather 

nial, the sea in a perfect calm ; in short, we enjoyed 
the full favour of the elements. 

“ In fine weather the bay here is delightful ; it is 
quite a diminutive archipelago. I observed the 
custom exists here, as I am told it does all over 
Sweden, of covering the staircase of an inn with 
chopped fir-sprouts, and the dining-room with fes- 
toons of green leaves: the saloon of the Hotel du 
Nord, where I am staying, is elegantly garnished. 
I found the inn here not bad; and although they 
serve the soup in the middle of dinner, and Alpine 
strawberries and cream after the fish, I was able to 
make a hearty repast. All over the north of Europe, 
from the 53rd degree of latitude, spirits with cheese, 
caviare, or some other stimulant, is taken before the 
principal meal. * * That most salubrious, and, to 
me, delicious vegetable, the potato, has not yet found 
general acceptation amongst the lower orders in 
Russia: it is with difficulty the peasants can be 
induced to grow and consume it in the vicinity of 
St. Petersburgh ; and even here, it is not served at 
meals unless asked for—the indigestible cabbage, and 
gourds, are the pet food of the nation. * * 

“ T was tempted to make an excursion from Hel- 
sinfors to Abo, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
English miles, in order to see a part of Finland 
which I had heard represented as a very beautiful 
country. It is very beautiful, certainly, but it is a 
very poor one. I saw only two mansions on the 
road, and they were nearer to Helsinfors than to 
Abo; the latter town having been formerly the ca- 
pital of Finland, as the other is now. You see fir, 
beech, and mountain-ash trees, with alder and juniper 
plants, clustered together very picturesquely, form- 
ing glades, and crowning mountain-tops ; and you 
have an eternal variety of small lakes, barren scaurs, 
and cultivated grounds. In spite of the abundance 
of water, we could find no fish to eat on our road ; 
and there was only one decent inn, which was at 
Nyby, rather less than half way between Helsinfors 
and Abo. But when I speak of a good inn, my 
readers must not imagine that they will be received 


chimney-piece, adorned with fly-catchers in papers ; 
—no, they will have to mount a small scaffold of 
steps, (for all the houses here are of wood, and 
built on an above-ground foundation of stone) ; you 
then enter a room which is unpainted, and the whole 
of the rafters stuffed with moss, to prevent the air 
from penetrating ; the floors are clean, and you gene- 
rally find a stove which keeps the whole warm. 
We were visited with a good deal of rain, but the 
roads, which are very narrow, are maintained in 
beautifully neat order; and there is a Finnish law 
in force, that should a carriage break by the badness 
of the causeway, the nearest house pays for its re- 
pair. The Finland post-horses are of the size of our 
Shetland ponies, and, without ocular demonstration, 
a stranger would scarcely believe it possible for them 
to drag the weight and go at the pace they do, which 
averages seven miles an hour. We were three in a 
ealéche, and took only two horses. The travelling 
here is as cheap as in Russia, costing only about 
three halfpence per English mile, in English money.” 

We shall now cross to Sweden :-— 

“The whole of this country abounds with delight- 
ful views, limited however in extent; a thousand 
different effects of light are perceived as you wind 
amongst the thickets, and unnumbered undulations 
present themselves on the plain. From hence 
Pynaker has drawn his contrasts. A person who has 
not travelled in Sweden or the north, can hardly 
appreciate the boldness of his borrowed lights, or 
reconcile them to Nature; yet he will find them 
there,—vivid flashes through the sombre green star- 
tle and surprise, whilst every variety of hue is pre- 
sented on a neighbouring shrub. This is the land of 
strawberries—they are offered on the road by officious 
hands whilst you travel—their smell and sight greet 
you on the tables of every eating-house ; in fact, they 
are the only fruit I have noticed in the country. The 
posting in Sweden is supplied by farmers ; you have 
often a herdsman as postillion. The horses are 


“The Swedes are a cleanly nation—they dislike 
the Russians, (as might naturally be supposed, since 
by them the whole of Finland, and other possessions, 
have been ravished from Sweden,) and consider 
them adirty people. I will mention a fact which my 
readers may perhaps doubt, and I could scarcely 
believe had I heard it from another, and which never- 
theless is quite true. On entering an inn in the 
Thier-Garten, I passed between several waiting girls 
—for house and table attendance is here performed 
by females, whereas at St. Petersburgh it is always 
the office of men—one of them turned to my servant, 
and said, in Swedish, * That gentleman comes from 
Russia ; we can tell it by the smell of his clothes.’ 
And I have been told that a residence, even of a few 
days, in that country, gives a lasting odour to the 
garments worn there. It is asserted by some that 
you may scent a Croat and a Cossack regiment be- 
fore you see them, but I was not aware that Russian 
fragrance could be so infectious, and so easily imbibed 
by a stranger.” 

Mr. Standish was unwilling to leave the north 
without a glimpse at Norway, and as a steamer 
ran from Gottenberg to Christiania, and remain- 
ed a day there, he resolved to embark in it ; but 
weather was not equally at his command, and 
he was detained longer than he had intended :— 

“The capital lies in a hollow, surrounded by 
majestic hills; when approached from the sea, it 
appears like some of the villages on the coast of South 
Wales. It contains, however, twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, is neatly built, and neatly paved. I 
found here an excellent inn, which, after the wretch- 
edness of our steamer, in all respects badly appointed, 
was highly gratifying. With passes where a handful 
of men might resist armies more numerous than those 
of Xerxes, Norway has never been independent. 
Money, which is justly termed the sinews of war,— 
that which enabled the Dutch to dictate to surround- 
ing nations, and the British to overthrow Napoleon, 
and impose laws on Europe—that dross which en- 
nobles crime, perverts innocence, and confounds in- 
tellect—_which tames a foe and buys a friend, and 
commands Cupid himself—gold, the master of all— 
has been denied to this country. She has, however, 
other resources ; her children are unacquainted with 
luxury—her daughters have not been prostituted, 
her sons are unsold; the public funds are well 
managed, and though everything is dearer than in 
Sweden, she can boast a richer treasury than her 
mistress, * 

“The language is the same as the Danish, with 
trifling variations. English is in general use in places 
of which many English know not even the existence. 
The customs of antiquity are still retained in society 
here. After dining with the hospitable and polite 
Count Wadel Jarlsberg, Viceroy of Norway, we all 
shook hands, and kissed those of the countess. This 
ceremony is called the ‘ Wollkommen,'—good diges- 
tion and many thanks. I afterwards ascended the 
hill of Akerberg—for our-repast terminated at five 
o’clock—to view the town, the bay, and the distant 
mountains of Christiania. The view is a very fine 
one, not less so than most of those in Switzerland, 
where there is not snow. The sombre forests of pine 
and fir give an imposing effect to the outlines of the 
several distances in the ground plan, and clothe the 
massive bosoms of the hills. 

“Loud complaints are raised against the British 
for imposing duties on nine-inch Norwegian deal as 
high as the Russian on eleven. It is said that hopes 
are entertained from Mr. P. Thompson of a more 
just tariff. This, it may be imagined, is a matter of 
serious importance to a country where the principal 
property consists in wood. I observed here a fruit 
called cloudberries and * multerbeere,’ yellow when 
ripe, which grows in marshes, on a bush, and has a 
flavour and size somewhat like the mulberry. It is 
grateful to the taste, and considered wholesome. In 
enumerating the resources of Norway, I have not 
stated its herring fisheries, which are very consider- 
able. This trade is supposed to be worth to the 
country a million of dollars yearly. The small town 
of Fleckfoer, on the North Sea, exports yearly 

100,000 barrels. 

“ Amongst the peculiarities of the Norwegian legis- 
lature, in its union with Sweden, is that of a prohi- 


the propriety of admitting that sect to a share in the 
legislature, may be surprised at such extreme dis- 
favour shown to the children of Israel ; they are all 
considered unclean creat and condemned by the 
Norwegians to fatten elsewhere. Another stipula- 
tion is, that the Crown Prince of Sweden shall be 
acquainted with the Norwegian language. The re- 
ligion is the Lutheran.” 


On reaching Denmark we once again come 
within the range of the fine arts, and have there- 
fore but little to quote. Of Elsinore, he ob- 
serves :— 
“ The only objects of interest to a stranger are the 
castle or fortress which I have mentioned, and the 
garden of Marienslust, where is to be seen what is 
called the grave of Hamlet. The interior of the 
fortress contains nothing remarkable—the grave is a 
misnomer, for Hamlet lived, reigned, and died, and 
was buried in Jutland. A conspiracy had been 
formed against his life by his step-father and mother, 
as the ancient Danish chronicles state; he feigned 
imbecility of mind, being aware of the plot laid to 
destroy him, formed another against them, and even- 
tually burned to death the whole family, by setting 
fire to a house in which they were, and stopping 
up the doors. He afterwards reigned quietly and 
respectably, and died a natural death. I may affirm 
that there is no brook crowned with willows near 
Elsinore, where Ophelia could have perished ; and 
the enthusiastic reader of Shakspeare may be relieved 
from the pain her fate has inspired him with, by the 
conclusion of its falsity. The grave of Hamlet, as 
seen in Denmark, is to the back of the mansion of 
Marienslust, about a stone’s throw; you catch a 
view of the sea between a contiguous clump of trees 
planted in a circle, and it is noted by some scattered 
square stones of small size, which appear to have once 
served for a cenotaph, and which stand on a knoll or 
rising mound covered and surrounded by beech trees, 
I could learn nothing of their history—they seem 
little respected or thought about by the inhabitants 
of Elsinore, but pious and romantic pilgrims have 
conveyed away considerable portions of them, and a 
few years will probably witness their total dispersion.” 
Mr. Standish, who has had much experience, 
concludes, by recommending travellers to visit 
the north in winter, and the south in summer. 
During the cold weather in the north, he ob- 
serves, you are comparatively free from rain 
and damp, and the atmosphere is clear, the tra- 
velling quicker, and easier over the snow, than 
through roads which sometimes during the warm 
weather are inundated by water. In the south, 
you repose during mid-day, and the morning 
and evening journeys are delicious: there, on 
the other hand the roads are sometimes impass- 
able, in winter, in consequence of inundations, 
and the mountain streams swollen to excess: 
the cold too is often intense, and the houses ill- 
prepared for resisting its rigours. 








The Boston Book, 
(Second Notice.] 

We advert to this volume again, for the sake 
of one remarkable article. The moral purpose 
of it is to enforce the principle of self-edu- 
cation; but what we have been most struck 
with, is the narrative furnished in illustration 
of that subject. We consider it something of 
a curiosity in its way; and as the authenticity 
of it is vouched for, we shall make no scruple 
of transferring the spirit of it, as briefly as 
may be, to our own columns. The reader's in- 
terest in the narrative will not be lessened by 
being apprised that the hero of it, after his 
extraordinary migrations over the wide world, is 
now established in London, and is one of the 
exhibiters in the Royal Academy. 

The gentleman alluded to was born in humble 
circumstances at Boston. Too unfortunately 
situated to derive much advantage from even 
the famous free.schools of that city, to which 
we have made allusion, he was sent to some re- 








miserable in appearance, but excellent in relative 
quality. * * 


bition of entry to all Jews. We who have discussed 


latives “ down East,”—that is to say, in the dis- 
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trict, now state, of Maine. Here, with his idle 
figuring on the sunny sand of the river side, and 
in various ways, he began to disclose the bent 
of his propensities; but to those under whose 
charge he was this was all Greek, and his efforts 
fared little better than those of Michaelangelo 
himself, when the old woman boxed his ears for 
moulding half a pound of butter into a lion 
rampant. He was now sent for from Connecticut, 
where his father had removed, on which occasion 
his good aunts fastened him up in a suit of casi- 
net big enough for his grandfather, planted a 
mock-fur hat on his head, with a Quaker rim 
and a crown in the shape of a sugar-loaf, weigh- 
ing about six pounds, and so bundled him up in 
a waggon, like another Gil Blas, with a yeoman 
who, for a wonder, was going all the way to 
Boston! He got to Connecticut, developed new 
proofs of his talent, and contrived to obtain 
a little “ schooling,”—the schools there, too, 
being “free.” The family became still more 
reduced ; suffering, through sickness and other 
causes, a degree of distress, which, in their 
abundant country, is not common,—at least, 
with the natives. They returned to Boston. The 
father fell ill again, and then the mother. Child 
as he was (though the eldest), he obtained work 
at a type-founder’s, bringing home his humble 
earnings to his parents’ sick-bed every Saturday 
night. He found that more could be gained by 
harder labour in a book-store, and tried that for 
sixmonths. Instinctively groping towards the goal 
of his real genius, he got engaged at a cabinet- 
maker's, where he could carve in wood ad libitum ; 
and thence at a house painter’s, where brushes 
and paint were first allowed him. The master 
had sense enough to see the drift of his genius: 
he transferred him another stage upwards—to 
an ornamental painter's. Here he rose at once 
to the head of the establishment, and something 
like prosperity seemed to gleam over him. But 
his mother died—the father followed in three 
months—the helpless children were divided 
about the town—the painter failed. The desolate 
boy was taken in at another shop for three weeks. 
As he rambled through the streets one bright 
Sabbath morning, uncertain of the future for an 
hour, and almost broken down by the thought of 
the past, crowds were flocking to church and to 
“meeting ;”’ his dress gave him the air of a 
sailor, and he overheard a party making remarks 
on the supposed life he led. They were lively 
and glowing, and his imagination was fired at 
once. He “engaged” on board a packet for 
New York, where he had resided a short time 
very early in life. Here he determined on a 
voyage to India; enlisted before the mast; 
worked his way back to Boston (250 miles), to 
visit his little sisters and his parents’ graves; 
started south again, on board a schooner, which 
run aground on a bar, and nearly went to pieces; 
was smashed in fore and aft by a craft borne 
down upon them in Hurl-Gate by wind and tide; 
and, finally, got into a full conflagration by 
the bursting of a large quantity of aquafortis in 
straw. However, they arrived at last. The In- 
dian voyage was given up for one to Charleston. 
The captain proved a complete brute—the first 
mate was soon after hanged for murder—the 
crew were of all climes and colours ;—brawls 
ensued—limbs were broken. His own hands 
were yet so tender, that in pulling a rope the 
blood would burst out between the fingers. They 
encountered a hurricane off that sadly-celebrated 
promontory, Cape Hatteras, (where an Ameri- 
can steamer was lately wrecked, with the loss 
of some eighty souls,) but escaped, and reached 
Charleston. Here he and another lad ran away. 
They were, however, found, and put in jail. 
Confined in a large stone white-washed room, 
with a dozen other sailors, the question was, what 
to do. Our hero, never discouraged, found a 





piece of charcoal—mounted a barrel, and sketched 
a huge, elaborate, American spread-eagle, and 
wrote underneath “ Independence for ever!” 
Great shouting arose. An Irish gentleman saw 
the work, admired the spirit of the artist, learned 
his history, and gave him drawing materials, 
books, and a bed. His profession was resumed. 
He now sketched for the jailer’s pretty little 
daughter a pattern of a summer dress, which 
won the hearts of all the women in the family. 
They took a lively interest in him ; and the little 
girl finally offered him the key of his freedom. 
She urged him with tears to make his escape, 
but he refused, on her account. The constables 
removed him on board his ship. All was now 
thought to be secure; but, consulting again with 
his companion, they resolved to swim ashore in 
the night,—more than two miles. With their 
bundles on the back of their necks, they start 
off, the mates keeping watch all the while with 
loaded arms—they are pursued—the oars plash 
close behind them—the painter crawls silently 
up the end of a wharf, in the shade—his com- 
rade follows, and swoons. Still they are unde- 
tected. A variety of pursuits and escapes ensue, 
till the ship sails at last; and then the boy 
comes out, no longer compelled to lodge under 
a board-fence, or bleed himself with a rusty nail 
for a fever. 

All this was no very fascinating specimen of 
sea life; neither does it seem to have afforded 
first-rate opportunities of education for a youth 
bent, after all, on being an artist. But with 
spirits fresh as ever, he soon embarked for Mar- 
seilles. Fortune plays with him again, as a cat 
does with a mouse. We must pass over many 
details of interest. There was a mutiny, to begin 
with; he then suffered the horrors of starva- 
tion; the crew were put on allowance, and he 
lived a fortnight on water, thickened by age to 
ajelly. To this was added a four days’ hurri- 
cane, during which the ship was expected to 
founder every hour. Well! they alan their 
port. The artist had interested himself mean- 
while, at his leisure, in ornamenting the captain’s 
boat,—using brushes made from the hair of his 
own head. In port he was struck with admira- 
tion of the shop-signs, having never beheld, as 
yet, any pictures comparable to these. The 
sequel is, that the ship sailed without him, and 
he is left, a barefooted boy, in a foreign country, 
not a word of the language of which he knew; 
and with no property beyond the clothes on his 
back, four shirts at a washerwoman’s, and two 
five-franc pieces and three sous in cash. He, 
however, manages to get employed as a house- 
painter by the widow,of the boarding-house 
where the captain had tarried. Thus he earns 
a meagre subsistence for four months, living 
from hand to mouth ; sleeping, when the house 
was full, on board the scows in the harbour; 
once, in a rain-storm, on a keelson, with the 
water half a foot deep on either side the narrow 
timber which served for his bed. Meanwhile, 
at idle intervals, he mounted a hill at the har- 
bour’s mouth, feasting his eyes for hours and 
days on the loveliness of that region so re- 
nowned for its beauty, and watching, ever 
and anon, not without hope, for the sight of 
the starry flag. It is descried at last, and 
“ Richard is himself again.” A month more and 
he is on his passage home—by way of South 
America. The captain, generous sympathizing 
soul, has become so exceedingly wrought up by 
his narrative, that he actually pledges him all 
the interest he can make at New York to have 
him apprenticed to a cooper of his acquaint- 
ance. Genius will get friends, after all. What 
a luxury to an artist’s eye was the first view of 
the lovely Canary Isles, in the flush of a serene 
twilight. It was a dream of poetry roused soon 
enough. 





He is not slow to ascertain the value of the 
captain's patronage: night and day, in gales of 
wind especially, the captain drives him about 
on the yards, with bruises and cuts in his limbs, 
inflicted by this gentle guardian. However, he 
reaches the other continent. Behold him at Porto 
Cabello. Tired of patronage, he bids the crew 
farewell, and starts off, a-foot and alone, over 
the pathless mountains, a hundred miles, for the 

rt of La Guayra, as his nearest step towards 

ome. He knows no Spanish, where nothing 
else is known ; he has no arms, guide, road; he 
is worth nothing beyond fifty cents, a testament, 
a pair of shoes, a lead pencil (always), and a 
small portrait of Bolivar, all which estate he 
carries slung over his shoulder by a stick, and 
singing as he goes. In one place, he nar- 
rowly escapes being shot by sentinels; he is 
dismissed, in another, by banditti, as on exami- 
nation an unworthy subject; he is not even 
starved to death, though he comes sufficiently 
near it to satisfy the most aspiring taste for 
excitement; his feet bleed at every step, but he 
crawls on. He at length finds an ancient Spanish 
hamlet, deep buried in wild unvisited hills, 
where a thoroughly white face was never seen 
before; here he is detained as a curiosity. The 
softer sex caress him, pitying his pale cheeks 
and torn feet; the gaping crowd almost worship 
him, when, opening his testament, he utters the 
‘Saviour’s name in good Spanish, ten-fold em- 
ns. It is a miracle: ‘ O bueno Christiano!” 

yas there ever such a prodigy. But when, 
with his never-forgotten pencil, he gives them a 
sketch of the Redeemer on the Cross, and to 
that adds Bolivar! the crazy congregation dance 
about him like a war-party of Mohawks, and the 
forests rings with their noisy joy. But we must 
pass over these minutiz, as our hero passes 
the earthquake ruins of Caraccas ; tarrying in 
that city only to buy cakes with his last two 
coppers, and hurrying on to sleep on a heap of 
stones at the door of a woman in the wilderness, 
afraid to admit such an unaccountable looking 
creature into her house. He meets next an 
adventure with a party of English travellers in 
the mountains. He witnesses a terrific thunder- 
storm far below him in the vales. He looks 
down at last upon La Guayra, and leaps at the 
sight of the striped banner among the forest of 
shipping. Now we have him at sea once more 
bound for Baltimore, working his passage ; he 
earns, moreover, by painting the ship’s boats, 
the enormous sum of eight dollars, half of which 
is paid for the first week’s board on shore—dis- 
daining to accept it as a boon from a comrade, 
He means to be “4 at least, and he 
goes to work again. He gets quite a reputation 
for signs ; is employed for six months, and then 
finds his way, by a series of strange chances, 
some hundred miles to Connecticut, travelling 
the last thirty miles on foot in one day, with two 
buns for his three meals, and half a cent of his 
property left at the journey’s end. But we have 
our flibbertigibbet at last in a corner ; he “ sets 
up” painting freemasons’ aprons, and soon ad- 
vances to military standards; at length he in- 
duces a neighbour to sit to him for a portrait ! 
He succeeds, to everybody’s amazement, and 
opens a portrait-shop in great style—that is, in 
the upper loft of a tumble-down old wooden house, 
with a three-legged chair and a board nailed to 
the wall! After trying this awhile, he grows 
ambitious, and works his passage to Boston with 
his brush: he sees there the Gilbert Stuart col- 
lection, the first exhibition he has ever witnessed, 
and this opportunity is made the most of. Then 
he resumes the pencil: he moves all over Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. The 
locality organ is still unsatisfied: he visits New 
York and New Charleston again ; meanwhile his 
progress has been immense, and he advances 
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from five dollars a head to fifty, and has plenty 
of work. Anxious for better opportunities of 
improvement, he leaves Charleston for England, 
with a thousand dollars or more in his pocket— 
fortane’s favourite—for five minutes. The Bos- 
ton is loaded with cotton, and burnt out by night 
at sea. e passengers and crew take to the 
beats, the artist in the same boat with the gallant 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, of the Royal Navy 
(Boston born). The admiral is flat on his back 
with the gout at one end of the boat, singing 
“Coal-black Rose,” to keep the sailors’ spirits up; 
a young Englishman, with the body of his beauti- 
ful sister, frightened to death, in his arms, at the 
other. ‘They are taken up at the end of some 
days. The painter gets back to Boston, money and 
clothesall gone. He visits his friends, getsa fresh 
suit, paints the admiral, sails again, and arrives 
in this country with twenty-five dollars in his 
pocket. In London he lives six months, nobody 
can imagine how, but contrives to spend most 
of his time in the galleries, painting a little ; at 
last he is reduced tosix-pence. On this he lives 
absolutely a week, and then drops down stairs 
senseless. And now fortune relents again ; help 
and hope visit his sad eyes once more; they 
come in the shape of a lady, kind soul! He 
rouses at once, paints even in bed, visits the 
country, recruits rapidly, fills his pockets again, 
returns to town, and searches for a passage 
home—meets, first of all, at the American Cofice 
House, the identical captain he swam away from 
at Charleston, embarks with him for Boston, 
and hears from his own lips, on the voyage, the 
whole story about the little rascal who cut those 
monstrous capers. 

But we must bring our biography to a close. 
Now, how old does the reader suppose the hero of 
this narrative may be at this stage? Twenty! For 
seven years he has enjoyed genial opportunities, 
which, we both hope and believe, he has duly 
improved. He is at length, we hear, a settled 
and abusy man. Mr. Osgood,—for that is the 
name of our artist,—as we mentioned, has more 
than one picture in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, which those who take an interest in this 
strange eventful history, will probably have the 
curiosity to look at, and of his artistic merit they 
can then judge for themselves. 








The Glory of Regality, by Arthur Taylor. 

So many references have of late been made to this 
work, which is admitted to be the best,—indeed, the 
only one of authority,—on the subject, that the 
curious in such matters will be glad to hear, that the 
remaining copies have been lately re-issued, and 
some new matter added ; at least we infer so, as we 
observe that the later sheets have been reprinted, 
and the whole somewhat extended. 





List of New Books.—Howitt on Colonization and Chris- 
tianity, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl—Vaux’s Rambles in the 
renees, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, by M‘Culloch, new edit. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Ainsworth’s 
Researches in Assyria, &c., Svo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Spencer’s 
Travels in the Western Caucasus, 2 vols. Svo. 285. cl.— 
Woman of the World, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl._—The 
Christian Church considered in Relation to Unity and 
Schism, 12mo. 5s.cl.—Chalmers on Church Establishments, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 6s. cl— Nicholls’s Help to Reading the Bible, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Roake and Varty’s Historical Illustrations of 
the Bible, 22. 2s. cl.— Parnell on Roads, new edit. 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—Energy, a Tale, by Mrs. Hofland, 12mo. 5s. bd.—A 
Dissertation on Chinese Writing, by P. S. du Poriceau, 
royal 8vo. 24s, bds.—lady of the Lake, new edit. 32mo. 
2s. cl.—Don Quixote Illustrated, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 16s, 
cl.—The Book of the Coronation, 18mo, Is. 6d. cl.—Row- 
botham’s Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, 2nd 
edit, 18mo. 4s. cl.—The Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. 
1X. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Mayo on Infant Education, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 25. 6d. cl.—Hints to the Charitable, by the Rev. S. 
G. Osborne, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Billing’s Illustrations of the 
Temple Church, 4to. 22. 2s. bf-bd.—Roberts’s Welsh Inter- 
preter, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. cl.— Bericot’s Botanist’s Companion, 
32mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Transactions of the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association, Vol. VI. Part Il. 8vo. 15s. cl.— 
Aristoglyphics, or Heraldic Dictionary, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Parley’s Tales about Animals, new edit. sq. 7s. 6d, cl. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We alluded some time since to the proposed 
etablishment of a Society for the Publication of 
Ancient Welch Manuscripts. The Society, we are 
happy to announce, is now formed, and under such 
distinguished patronage as gives good hopes of its 
success. The mode of proceeding intended to be 

dopted is to p copies of the most important 
Welsh manuscripts, and to have them published 
with notes, illustrations, and accompanied by transla- 
tions. A great body of historical knowledge, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, is said to be 
contained in the unpublished writings of Wales during 
the wars of the Rival Roses, and at least as far down 
as the year 1500; and that from these documents, a 
very intimate acquaintance with the state of society 
during the above period may be gained. We hear, 
too, as among the flattering circumstances which just 
now gladden the principality, that the French govern- 
ment have appointed the Count de la Ville Marque 
to come to England at its expense, as the Representa- 
tive of Brittany at the next anniversary of the Cym- 
reigyddion Society of Abergavenny, to be held in 
October next, under the Presidentship of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart. of Tredegar. The Count is a man of 
literary eminence, and it is expected that he will 
remain in the principality long enough to collect 
materials for a work on the manners, customs, and 
antiquities of that ancient country. This renewal 
of intercourse between Wales and Brittany will form 
an interesting epoch in the history of both countries. 

Our readers will see that a grand Musical Fes- 
tival is to be held in Westminster Abbey immediately 
after the coronation. The daily papers announce 
the return of Mr. T. Macaulay from India. We 
hear from Italy, that M. Bartolomeo Bartelloni has 
lately published, at Lucca, the third volume of his 
translation of Mr. Sharon Turner's ‘Sacred History 
of the World’; and at home, that Mr. Humphreys 
is engaged on a new Life of Dr. Doddridge, to be 
enriched from family documents in his possession ; 
and Col. Mitchell on a Life of Napoleon, in which 
he intends to dispute the received opinion of the 
high genius of the French Emperor. One other 
recent promise may close this heterogeneous para- 
graph, a forthcoming ‘ Romance of Vienna,’ by Mrs. 
Trollope. We thought we had already read this, 
and shall look, therefore, in the novel, to be treated 
to something of reality. 

Among the numerous sights at the Colosseum, Mr. 
Cumberland’s Gallery of Ancient and Modern Pic- 
tures may deserve a glance or two. Visitors may 
see, what was never yet seen, a painting in oil “ by 
Michaelangelo,” as the catalogue boldly affirms, 
None of the ancient works are fine, but some pleasing 
and of credible originality. The modern collection 
contains various pictures by Buss, from which the 
humorous and familiar engravings were taken. This 
artist is the Atlas of the Exhibition. A curious 
and novel Exhibition has, also, bean this week 
opened in the saloon of St. James’s Theatre, of what 
is called Mons. Alexandre’s Album Cosmopolite. It 
consists of a collection of drawings and sketches by 
the first artists of all the principal schools in Europe, 
together with an extensive collection of autographs, 
including letters—the majority of them addressed 
to M. Alexandre—from emperors, kings, cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, princes, peers, poets, painters, 
and all other classes and conditions of men,—and 
women too. Of course the interest of such an exhi- 
bition is for the thoughtful and the speculative, rather 
than the mere crowd of ordinary sight-seers. We 
may here add, just as well as formally under the 
head of Fine Arts, that M. Alexandre is now pub- 
lishing a selection from the specimens, and fac-similes 
of the autographs. 

That the Wyatt job, to which we alluded last 
week, will be stayed in its progress we much doubt, 
although many of the subscribers, and among them 
persons of the highest names and greatest influence, 
have, we know, expressed their intention of bringing 
the subject, if possible, under the consideration of a 
general meeting; and the Times, the United Service 

Gazette, and other Journals have indignantly de- 
nounced it. But the artist and his friends know this 
as well’as we do, and therefore hurry on, so that all 
parties shall be sa,far compromised that it will be 








difficult, if not impossible, to recede from or revoke 


the resolution of the Committee. So much for 
Patronage, about which our artists keep up such an 
eternal clatter: this is ever the way it bestows its 
favours. As we have said before, Patronage is a 
thing dependent on the temper, the pliancy, the 
servility, rather than on the genius of the artist— 
a Patron confers favours rather than rewards merit, 
and the less merit of course the greater the favour. 
There have been four principal monuments raised, 
of late years, by public subscription; one to the 
memory of the Princess Charlotte—a second to that 
of George the Third—a third to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in connexion with the opening of London 
Bridge,—and a fourth to the military services of the 
same illustrious person. Of such occasions, honest 
single-minded men would have availed themselves 
to call forth the genius of the country; for the 
money was subscribed by persons of all ranks and 
classes, and the enthusiasm which stimulated the 
people could not but be felt by the artists. Now 
what have been the results? The first was given 
to Mr. Wyatt—the second was given to Mr. 
Wyatt—the third was lost to Mr. Wyatt by a 
single vote, and that only after the utmost personal 
exertion of individuals, who, at the last hour, be- 
came aware of the shameless job contemplated— 
and the fourth has been given to Mr. Wyatt; the 
concoctors, wise by experience, having taken care to 
preclude the possibility of opposition by a judicious 
selection of the Committee. 

The three vacant Fellowships in the Dublin 
University have been supplied by the election of 
Messrs Malet, Dickson, and Stock. Mr. Dickson 
was an unexpected candidate; he resided in the 
country, and consequently had not, like his com- 
petitors, the advantage of attending university lec- 
tures, and we believe that his success under such 
circumstances is without a parallel. The Board, at 
the instigation of the Provost, has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on the celebrated 
missionary Wolff. 

In our review, last week, of the Hanmer Corre- 
spondence, we stated that we did not feel quite 
safe in making selections, as one of the best letters 
had, to our knowledge, appeared before. In refer- 
ence to this subject, we have since received a letter 
from Sir Henry Bunbury, in which he observes,— 
“Tt is perfectly true that the letter from Gold- 
smith to my mother has been published before ; I 
gave a copy to Mr. Prior, expressly for the purpose 
of enabling him to render his edition of Goldsmith’s 
Works as complete as possible: this is, as far as I 
know, the only one of the miscellaneous letters which 
has ever been laid before the public. The large 
part (but not the best) of Mr. Soame’s poetry was 
published by Lunn some forty years ago.” 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES b; 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, TCH, and FRENC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED DNESDAY NEXT, the 
Morning until ix in the Evening -Admiesion, te. Catsloguesle. 

. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, ye oe TIVOLI, with a view of 


the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
_“ ‘The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic,”’"— Atheneum. 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.’'— Times. 

* The illusion is complete.""— Morning Post. 


NOW EXHIBITING in the GRAND SALOON of ST. 
JAMES'S THEATRE, King-street, St. James's, MONS. ALEX- 
ANDRE'S ALBUM GOSMOPOLITE. Specimens of Art from 
the first Artists, of the principal Schools of the largest Cities of 
Europe.—The most astonishing collection of Drawings and 
Autographs ever made by a single individual, collected during 
a Tour through England, Russia, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Prussia, 
Denmark, and all the states of Germany. 

Drawings of the first Artists in every country, by sovereigns 
and subjects, and autograph letters of the most emivent authors 
which will be found letters from the Duchess of 
and Lady Morgan, Souvenirs of Sir Walter Scott, and the Duke 
of Bordeaux, Marshal Bliicher, and Ledy Bicssingtsn. Thomas 
Moore, and Prince Metternich, the Arch’ Canterbary, 
and the Archhishop of Paris, ae Rev. Dr. Doyle, and Philip 
Melanetnen, Chee es xit ped wt — Great, Sehvartsente 4 
an eggio, Byron an azeppa. Souvenirs of Kings, 
nals. Generals, Princes, Poets, Painters, and Engravers, most of 
which were done expressly for Mons. Alexandre. This collec- 
tion likewise contains many Drawings and Sketches by Natives 
of China, Japan, India, and Van Dieman's Land.—Admittance, 
ls. Open from Twelve to Six. 


{ 

ELECTRICAL TELEGRAPH.—NOW EXHIBITING, at: 
Exeter Haut, Mr. DAVY'S ELECTRICAL TELEGRAPH, | 
in action; with various interesting Experiments illustrative o j 
its prin) le, and the  siegeteriy curious phenomena of ——— 
ty, G nism, an ec r A iC . 
from Ten to Five, at ls. each.—Recently published, price 4s. ry. 























‘an E tal Guide to Chemistry,’ by Edward Davy, 
MR.CR Geo. Hebert,Cheapside, London ; and all Booksellers. 
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THE CARTOONS AND TAPESTRY OF RAPHAEL. 

Part of these precious Works of Art, consisting of NINE ORI- 
GINAL TAPESTRIES, are now in London. Their fine preser- 
vation and close resemblance to the Cartoons is wonderful: the 
latter is attributed to the constant attendance of Raphael's 
pupils to the working at Brussels. 3 

he present Exhibition of Six Subjects includes two unknown 

in England, and of which the Cartoons are destroyed. 

The sale of the whole is intended, and the Proprietor may be 
treated with. 

ON VIEW at the Rapwagrr Gatvery, 7, HayMarket.—Ad- 
mittance, ls., includes Descriptive Catalogue. | 7 

The Press, R.A.’s, and others connected with the Fine Arts, 
free. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 26.—The Right Honourable Holt Macken- 
zie, in the chair.—Professor Royle read a paper, ‘On 
Caoutchouc, or Indian Rubber,’ a substance, the in- 
destructibility and elasticity of which, rendered it 
useful for a great variety of purposes,—such as for 
making cloth water-proof; for varnishes and paints ; 
also for elastic webb, articles of clothing, surgical 
bandages, rope, bands for machinery, &c. The pro- 
fessor stated, that Caoutchouc was known to the 
Peruvians, and to the Chinese in early times. Con- 
damine first noticed it, in his voyage down the river 
Amazons, in 1743, by the name Cachuchu. Dr. 
Priestley afterwards mentioned it as a rubber out of 
pencil marks. A few years ago, about five tons were 
imported: now, 500 tons are annually brought into 
Londonand Liverpool alone; and the quantity is daily 
increasing. Caoutchouc is produced by numerous 
trees and shrubs of the natural families of the Euphor- 
biacee Artocarpee, Apocynea, Asclepiadee,and Cicho- 
nace, in tropical parts of the globe, where high tem- 
perature is combined with moisture. It is imported 
from Para, and other places in South America, Vera 
Cruz, Sierra Leone, Java, Penang, and Sineapore. It 
is also produced in India; and the paper now read, 
related chiefly to its becoming an extensive article of 
export from that country. The Caoutchouc from 
Para is produced by Siphonia elatica ; that of Penang 
by Urcola elastica; a species of fig yields that of 
Java, and is often made into torches used in search- 
ing for the edible birds’ nests. On the continent of 
India it is most abundantly obtained from Ficus 
elastica, a native of the forests of Silhet, and Lower 
Assam. This was described by Dr. Roxburgh nearly 
thirty years ago. Mr. Swinton, Jate Chief Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, aided by the late Mr. D. 
Scott, endeavoured to bring it to the notice of the 
public, and sent a quantity of it ten years ago to Edin- 
burgh. These specimens have enabled the best judges 
to ascertain, that the Caoutchouc of Ficus elastica is 
of the most excellent quality. Dr. Royle, feeling 
assured that this tree must be abundant, and know- 
ing that it could be easily grown in every part of In- 
dia, addressed letters on the subject to societies and 
individuals in Calcutta. The replies to these proved, 
that the supply of Caoutchouc in the above-men- 
tioned localities, was inexhaustible. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Royle’s paper, Dr. Cantor 
exhibited to the meeting some drawings executed 
by himself, of fishes from the estuaries of the Ganges ; 
and in some notes en the subject read by him, he 
stated, that not more than one-half of the species he 
had seen between Calcutta, and 21° N. lat., had 
been described by his predecessors in ichthyological 
research. The author took a general view of the 
tribes and fishes found in the Delta of the Ganges, 
and at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and then no- 
ticed some species not hitherto described, though 
eaten by the inhabitants, both European and native. 
Dr. Cantor proceeded to state, that as the animal 
food of the natives was almost restricted to fish, the 
fisheries of India were of the greatest importance. 
He then described the modes of fishing in the Ganges. 
One is practised when the rice-fields are inundated, 
at which times they teem with fish. The natives 
then set traps of bamboo, which fill with fish almost 
as fast as they can be taken out. The paper then 
gave some details on the fisheries; though these are 
not extensive, owing to the distance of the market. 
Dried fish is imported from Burmah and Bombay, 
and consumed largely. Experiments had recently 
been made by Captain Lloyd, Marine Surveyor 
General, in salting and preserving fish, which were 
attended with the most complete success; and it 
might be anticipated, that the Hindus inhabiting 
the banks of the Hoogly, would be able to supply 
the large quantities of fish consumed in the coun- 





try, which are now imported by the Arabs and 
Burmese. 

Dr. Royle read a short paper, on the so called 
gum (Dhakke gond) of the Dhak, or Pulass Butea 
frondosa, which he had brought before the Society on 
a former occasion. The great abundance of this 
product in India, rendered it very desirable as an 
article of commerce. The large proportion of as- 
tringent matter in combination with gum, rendered 
it particularly eligible in medicine. The present 
notice was accompanied by an analysis of this sub- 
stance by Mr. E. Solly, which he described as being 
of a brilliant ruby red colour, transparent, and of an 
intensely astringent taste. From the careless mode 
in which it is collected, the impurities, consisting of 
sand and woody fibre, allow the proportion of tannin 
to be calculated only at about 50 per cent.; but a 
portion of the crude substance, purified by simple 
solution in cold water, and evaporation, contained 
73.26 of tannin, a larger proportion than is con- 
tained in any other known substance. 

In proposing that the thanks of the meeting should 
be given to the authors of the papers read, the Right 
Honourable Chairman observed, that what had been 
done by Dr. Royle in relation to Caoutchouc, was a 
specimen of what might be done by the commercial 
and agricultural section of the Society, in one branch 
of their labours; though, in the present instance, the 
merit was personal to that gentleman. The com- 
mittee of the section would always be prepared to 
afford to the manufacturersand merchantsof this coun- 
try, every information in their power relative to the 
capabilities of India; and it would with equal readi- 
ness endeavour to make known in India the wants of 
the English market, in so far as they might seem 
likely to be met by the productions of the East. The 
need of some such medium of communication might 
be seen, in the result of the inquiries respecting In- 
dia rubber, and he trusted that the Society would now 
be able to supply, in a great measure, the informa- 
tion necessary to bring the two parties together. In 
this hope, he relied greatly on the services of their 
secretary, Dr. Royle; and, he was happy to state, 
that in furtherance of his exertions, they had fur- 
nished him with the aid of an assistant secretary 
and chemical analyser, Mr. E. Solly, who might, by 
careful experiments, and extended inquiries among 
practical men, so develope the qualities and uses of 
the various substances that were the objects of inves- 
tigation, as to give the fullest satisfaction to those 
who might speculate on their application to the 
manufactures and arts. The course adopted in re- 
gard to the gum of the Butea frondosa, they proposed 
to follow gradually with other articles. Persuaded 
as he was, that they had a vast and prolific field be- 
fore them, he felt convinced, that if they pursued 
their enterprise with diligence, and an unwearied 
spirit, no long time would elapse before the value 
and importance of their labours would be seen and 
acknowledged, both in India and in England. And 
promoting, as he trusted they would, the public in- 
terests of both countries, though in the quiet walk of 
science, or in the humbler task of guiding the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to the purposes of com- 
merce and agriculture, he hoped they might, at no 
distant period, claim and obtain a larger share of 
public favour, than had hitherto been extended to 
them. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

May 11.—The following communications were 
read :— 

1. On the Constant of Lunar Nutation, as given 
by the Circle Observations of Mr. Pond, from 1812 
to 1835, by the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

Astronomers, till a late period, have acquiesced in 
the value assigned to the Constant of Lunar Nuta- 
tion by its illustrious discoverer, which, in fact, is 
nearer the truth than many of those which have since 
been given as improvements of it. We possess, 
indeed, only two other direct determinations which 
can be considered of greater authority ; the first being 
that of the Baron Von Lindenau, and the second 
that of Dr. Brinkley, the late bishop of Cloyne. 
Von Lindenau’s result, which is universally adopted 
by the astronomers of Germany, is derived from the 
Right Ascensions of Polaris, in which the effect of 
nutation is magnified about thirty-three times by its 





vicinity to the Pole, The observations made before 





1750 do not possess the requisite accuracy ;" but, from 
that time to 1815, an interval including three revo. 
lutions of the node, he was able to find materials for 
800 equations. The earlier are Bradley’s; the in- 
termediate are from Maskelyne; and the last, his 
own, Bessel’s, Carlini’s, and Piazzi’s. Grouping this 
mass into 64, and applying to them the method of 
minimum squares, he finds for the Constant of Nuta- 
tion, 897718. Although this work of Von Lindenay 
is certainly well worthy of its author’s fame, it is 
liable to some objections. The Solar Nutation (cor. 
responding to 9°64) is clearly too small; and the 
terms depending on 2 §{ and 2 ) cannot be neg. 
lected so near the Pole. It is also obvious, that these 
800 equations are scarcely sufficient to determine 
five unknown quantities with extreme precision, 
Some doubt may be excited by variety of observers 
and instruments; but the most weighty objection is 
the uncertainty of transit observations very near the 
Pole, which is so great as to balance the advantage 
resulting from the large coefficient of nutation. Even 
in the latest of the observations employed, differences 
of three and four seconds of time are not uncommon, 
The value of the Constant found by Dr. Brinkley, 
and generally adopted by British astronomers, is 9°25, 
This result was deduced by Dr. Brinkley from his 
own observations with the Dublin Circle. They in. 
clude only half a revolution of the node; but he 
connects them by Bessel’s precession and his own 
proper motions. The number of observations is 1618; 
the solar nutation used is 0’.48, and the terms 2 Q 
and 2 ) are also omitted by him; but their effect 
must be almost insensible. The difference between 
this result and that of Von Lindenau, nearly three- 
tenths of a second, is far too considerable to be tole- 
rated in the present state of Astronomy; and it was 
suggested by Mr. Baily, that the observations made 
at Greenwich with the mural circle, embracing a 
period of more than twenty years, might remove the 
uncertainty. Influenced by this suggestion, the Bri- 
tish Association, at its session of 1834, intrusted the 
task to the author of the present paper, and afforded, 
by a pecuniary grant, the means of executing it. The 
author then enters into a detailed account of his 
method of investigation, and of his mode of correct- 
ing for Index error, Refraction, &c.; and explains 
his reasons for fixing on certain stars for this inquiry. 
In selecting stars for the investigation, it is necessary 
to exclude those which pass the meridian so low as 
to be much affected by irregularities of refraction. 
The effect does not seem sensible at the lower pas- 
sages of Polaris (alt. 50°), and none of the other stars 
is lower than 55°. It is also desirable to exclude all 
observations in which the coefficient of nutation is 
less than a certain limit ; and likewise that the stars 
should be distributed with tolerable uniformity round 
the 24 hours of Right Ascension. On searching the 
Greenwich Observations, 15 stars only could be found 
combining the above conditions with the equally im- 
portant one of being frequently observed. These 
fifteen, however, present 11,000 observations, of 
which 3100 belong to Polaris. Of the latter, 2000 
were_used to find the index corrections, and the rest 
either applied to form the equations of condition, or 
to ascertain the state of index error between conju- 
gate observations. Unhappily, more than a thousand 
of the remainder, belonging to the years 1820 and 
1821, were rendered useless by an accidental de- 
rangement of the mural circle, which had, for some 
time, escaped detection. To have applied the me- 
thod of minimum squares to the final equations, would 
have caused a very great increase of labour, which 
did not seem very necessary ; but it was of consider- 
able importance that the mean of the individual re- 
sults should be taken according to the theory of pro- 
babilities. For example, in Polaris but three-fourths 
of the change of nutation is sensible; in Aldebaran 
nine-tenths, while the observations of the former are 
about twice as accurate as those of the latter. Dr. 
Robinson then proceeds to describe the mode of 
combining the observations ; and a table of the equa- 
tions of condition finally obtained is given, and also 
the three final equations for each star ; the total num- 
ber of observations being 6023. The discordances 
are considerable; and it is remarkable, that similar 
discordances were found by Brinkley in the same 
stars, (with the exception of Pollux), Capella and a 
Cygni giving less than the mean; a Lyra, y Dra- 
conis, 8 Tauri, and Castor, more, The values of pu 
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(proper motion) are, with one exception (8 Tauri), 
negative ;.a fact which Pond had previously noticed, 
and endeavoured to explain by the hypothesis of a 
southern motion. The author thinks there can be 
little doubt that these proper motions are, in great 
part, apparent. If, however, the changes which pro- 
duce these be proportional to the time, they will not 
affect the accuracy of the result. In conclusion, Dr. 
Robinson finds that the value of the Constant of 
Nutation is 9°°23913, which the author offers to the 
Society as the best that can be obtained from the 
Greenwich Observations of this period. How accu- 
rate it is, he does not pretend to say ; but its preci- 
sion, so far as errors of observation are concerned, 
must be considerable. 

2. Extract of a Letter from Mr. C. P. Smyth, dated 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 17, 1837. 

In this letter Mr. Smyth notices the arrival of 
Bradley’s zenith sector at the observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, whither it had been sent for the 
purpose of making zenith observations: and he de- 
scribes the mode adopted for rendering it steady, 
when placed on the floor of the observatory. 





Numismatic Sociery.—May 24.—A paper, by 
J. P. Cory, was read, being a ‘ Proposal for the In- 
troduction of the Decimal Division in Money.’ 

The advantages of a decimal division in weights 
and measures, and in money, admit of no doubt; and 
Mr. Cory is of opinion that the actual state of our 
coinage at the present moment affords some remark- 
able facilities for effecting the change, which are 
augmented by the commencement of a new reign. 
We have now (he observed) in common circulation 
two different kinds of pennies: one of these, the 
common penny, is much smaller than the other, and 
weighs about 4 farthings; while the other, the great 
penny of George the Third, weighs more than 6 far- 
things, and is intrinsically worth at least a farthing 
more than the small penny, and the circumstance of 
these two pennies being in common circulation affords 
the present facilities for adopting the decimal division. 
The proposition is simply this,—to strike two new 
coins in silver, with new denominations—the first 
equal in value to two shillings, being one-tenth part 
of a pound, and the other equal in value to the tenth 
part of this two-shilling-piece, and to proclaim it 
equal to 10 farthings; and to proclaim also that the 
great or old penny shall henceforth pass for 5 far- 
things, leaving the small penny still to circulate at 4. 
We might designate one of the proposed new coins, 
a Victorine. But upon the present occasion I shall 
(Mr. Cory observed), for perspicuity, denominate the 
two-shilling-piece, a Florin, as the name of the foreign 
coin nearest in value, and indeed a name not un- 
known in the English coinage; and the other I shall 
at present call a Stiver,t though in former times the 
double-penny passed in the northern parts of this 
island under the name of a Bodle. We should, then, 
by striking these two pieces, and such a proclama- 
tion, without further difficulty, have the coinage 
thus arranged :— 


10 Farthings = 1 Stiver. 
10 Stivers = 1 Florin. 
10 Florins = 1 Pound. 


The Pound would therefore be equal to 10 Florins, 
to 100 Stivers, or 1000 Farthings. The shilling would 
remain as the half florin, and 20 in the pound, and 
equal to 10 great pence; the sixpence as the quarter 
florin, equal to 5 great pence; the groat as the sixth, 
and the stiver as the tenth part of the florin. The 
great penny would be the half stiver of 5 farthings ; 
the small penny would remain at 4 farthings; and 
the halfpenny would remain at 2 farthings. This 
proposition therefore combines within itself both the 
new and the old system of notation. Every contract 
and account would remain precisely as they now 
stand. Every person might calculate in whichever 
notation he thought proper, and every transfer of an 
account from one system of notation into the other, 
could be effected with singular facility. The decimal 
division would gradually supersede the other without 
the slightest shock. And, notwithstanding the deci- 
mal division, it combines the practical advantage of 
having the silver coinage divided into halves, quarters, 
thirds, and tenths,and the copper divided into halves, 
quarters, and fifths. The real and actual alteration, 





+ The Sterling was a coin once in use, and is an appro- 
priate name for a silver coin. 


however, that is proposed in the coinage is this,— 
That the pound shall consist hereafter of 1000 far- 
things instead of 960: the florin or two-shilling-piece 
of 100 farthings instead of 96; and therefore, the 
shilling of 50 instead of 48; and consequently the 
change for the sixpence would be 25 farthings instead 
of 24. And this isa concern of very small importance: 
for the fact is, that the copper money, not being a 
legal tender except for pence, is not current at its 
intrinsic, but at a conventional value; and the silver 
sixpence is intrinsically worth about 36 farthings in- 
stead of the 24 for which it nominally passes. And 
indeed practically we are daily in the habit of re- 
ceiving between 24 and 33 farthings for every six- 
pence that we change, according to whether the 
change consists of the small or of the great pence ; 
and it is rare that we do not receive 25 farthings for 
the sixpence : the alteration, therefore, in this respect 
is practically of but little importance, especially, 
when we recollect that in those retail concerns, in 
which copper money is chiefly received, it is not un- 
common to give for 5 shillings in silver 62 or 63 
pence instead of 60. I deem it scarcely necessray 
to advert to the manifest advantages resulting from 
the decimal division of the coinage ; it clears away 
at once all the intricacies of the money sums, by re- 
ducing them to simple arithmetical sums, obviating 
the necessity of reduction and fractions in almost 
every case, and in fact rendering every arithmetical 
computation, in which shillings and pence are in- 
volved, as simple as if they were omitted; but in 
all transactions of foreign exchanges, interest, and 
accounts, affording facilities, which can only be ap- 
preciated by commercial men. I need mention 
but one example to convey to every one a sense of 
its importance :—If we write down the first 6 integers, 
1 2 3, 4 5 6 as a number, we put, between the 3 and 
the 4, a comma, cutting off the 3 last figures; and 
supposing these 6 integers to express asum of money, 
the same comma or a point will then divide the 
pounds from the fractional parts of a pound; and 
the same figures will express the sum in pounds, in 
florins, in stivers, or in farthings, without further ad- 
justment or alteration, as 123 pounds, 4 florins, 
5 stivers, and 6 farthings, or as 123,456 farthings, or 
as 1234 florins, and 56 farthings, or in any terms we 
may think proper to express it. And if it be re- 
quired to transfer this sum from the new to the old 
notation, it is done at once by taking the pounds as 
they stand, doubling the florins, and adjusting the 
farthings; and it stands at once in the old notation, 
at 123/., 8 shillings, and 56 farthings, that is, 14 pence, 
making 123/.:9:2.—And the inverse reduction of 
this is performed by retaining the pounds, halving 
the shillings, and adjusting the farthings; viz. 123 
retained as pounds, the half of 9s. viz. 4, as the 
florins, and ,the residue, viz. 1s. 2d. reduced into 
farthings, give again the 56, which is the same as 
5 stivers and 6 farthings as before. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat { Westminster Medical-Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
° Asiatic Society ...ccccccccccccccces Two. 
Mox Geographical Society......... ceceses Nine. 
* ( British Architects ...........e.0e00+ Eight. 
Tvrs. Zoological Society, (Sci. Business)..4 p. Eight. 
Tuor. Royal Society of Literature ........ ‘our. 








PINE ARTS 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ancient Masters. 

We cannot announce, in newspaper phrase, that 
“the present Exhibition is the best ever submitted 
to the public;” on the contrary, it rather affords 
panegyric a breathing-time, wherein to collect itself 
for future endeavours. Between the coyness with 
which fine works are held back by some proprie- 
tors, and the readiness with which indifferent are 
thrust forward by others, we can guess that selection 
must at times be difficult; and this year seems to 
have been unfortunate. Compared with the magni- 
ficent show of last season, it is almost poor: let us 
hope it will be so, compared with that of the next. 
Yet it presents many admirable, a few first-rate, pic- 
tures, which we proceed to notice. 





t Whenever the shillings happen to be of an odd number, 
the sum carried to the farthings mustof course always con- 





sist of Is. or 48 farthings, rendering the transfer almost as 
easy both ways as if there was nothing carried. 


The Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, No.1. A most 
extraordinary landscape, sketched with that reckless 
unerringness of pencil, which betokens complete 
mastership. The general tone is a peculiar fierce 
greenish white, like that of aspen leaves shivering in 
the blast, and gives an air of wild solemnness as 
poetic as appropriate. Among the various figures on 
the foreground, two youths of a Murillo caste, are 
remarkable for the graceful ease into which a South- 
ern climate seems to dissolve all frames, chiefly the 
plebeian, as such yield themselves up unrestrained to 
natural languor. This difference, however, we may 
note between Velasquez and Murillo, that the former 
cannot, in the rudest subjects, lose a certain dignity, 
nor the latter attain it in the noblest. There are 
here several other pieces by Velasquez: an Infante 
of Spain, No. 2, and the Son of Olivarez, No. 36, dis- 
play very opposite styles, hardihood almost licentious, 
and delicacy approaching feebleness, very foreign to 
the artist. 

St. John with the Lamb, by Murillo, No. 5. This 
and its pendant, T’he Good Shepherd, No. 11, find great 
favour with connoisseurs. We much prefer Murillo’s 
little lazzaroni to his little gentlemen—his early, 
natural, low-life style, to his later, ideal, and what he 
meant for genteel. There he was in his element, and 
accordingly powerful, original, expressive, and true; 
here he is out of it, and by consequence feeble, vapid, 
a pretty colourist at most, and adroit manipulator. 
For example, the Boy Drinking, No. 41, has a raci- 
ness of character, a vigour of trait and tint under an 
earthy hue proper to a strong son of the soil, that 
make this work, in our judgment, worth all its com- 
panions, by the same artist, now exhibited. Some 
of them, as the Death of the Virgin and the Christ 
Sleeping, we regard with very subdued admiration, 

Van Hooft, the Dutch translator of Homer, a por- 
trait by Rembrandt, No. 12. Capital for effect and 
loamy depth of impasto. This title cannot well be 
correct, as the picture is dated 1653, while Van Hooft 
died in 1647; so remarks Dr. Waagen. The like- 
ness, however, appears quite general and ideal enough 
to countenance the probability of its having been 
made up from recollection and other portraits—a 
very common practice. 

Venus at her Toilette, by Tintoretto, No. 13. Slight 
and thin, yet as mellow as the last, and modelled 
with a breadth, a subtlety of ombreggiatura, far be- 
yond Rembrandt—indeed altogether Venetian. 

Parmegianino, by himself, No. 14. Of great beauty 
and dignity, but not equal to the portrait exhibited 
in 1836, for poetic conception and powerful treat. 
ment, nor resembling it as a likeness, 

Landscape, by Ruysdael, No. 15. A bijou: the 
dark-brown foliage most tenderly handled,the general 
tone deliciously cool, and clear. Another Landscape, 
No. 135, is no less than miraculous for a boy of twelve 
(as the Catalogue informs us) : doubtless this age has 
aot been set down at random, yet it strikes us as 
augmenting the marvel almost beyond credibility, to 
see the very same style at twelve years old which 
Ruysdael retained to his last days. There is no dif- 
ference, save clumsier handling: but artists, after 
having perfected a style, are proverbial for desertion 
of it, through fastidium, or fickleness, or desire to 
improve or exhaust their faculties: they can no 
more stand in one place than Pigwiggin’s grasshopper- 
steed, or Ceesar’s horse that had corns upon his hoofs : 
they have all two, three, or half a dozen different 
manners at different epochs, We question, for in- 
stance, if Wilkie could now return to his primitive 
style, though he got a cluster of Pitt diamonds every 
‘ Blind Fiddler’ he painted ! 

Lady and Child, by Vandyck, No. 22. Excellent 
in his Rubens-like or earlier manner, where the flesh 
is one glow of golden colour. In his later grayish 
style he would have modelled the lady's left hand 
better. Lawrence probably borrowed from this com- 
position the eager naturalness of the child, but forced 
it more. Last year save one we had to notice the 

Counsellor Trieste, No. 33, unparalleled by Vandyck 
in vigorous painting and character. 

A River Scene, by Cuyp, No. 37. This picture 
would make an Exhibition illustrious, though other- 
wise selected from the signposts. It is perhaps the 
second best Cuyp in the kingdom—Lord Francis 
Egerton’s being without paragon we believe any- 
where. Pale green and cool, it is not such a blaze 





of prodigious magnificence as the latter, but has a 
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witchery quite its own : nothing can exceed the beau- 
tiful aerial perspective with which the‘ distances are 
graduated, and the depth filled with a fine medium, 
almost impalpable, yet sundering brightly sail from 
sail down the whole range of the fleet. In this magic 
Cuyp was no less an adept than Claude, probably 
even more of a sorcerer: Claude at least could not 
paint such glittering translucent floods as Cuyp, nor 
the rich soft ooze that welters beneath the noontide 
heat in his Canal scenes, and bedims the welkin with 
glorious exhalations. Yet Dutch painters are held 
to be essentially unpoetical ! 

Holy Family and Saints, by Titian, No. 38. Equal 
to the works of this master, but not very like them, 
wanting his veil over veil of colour, and his life-blood 
visible through all, and his type of forms. It is true, 
he had four distinct, besides transition, manners: yet 
we cannot recognize any one of them in the fine pic- 
ture belonging at all events to his school. 

A Village Féte, by Teniers, No. 51. The land- 
scape breathing a pure, fresh atmosphere, in which 
you judge the dwellers must be hale and cheerful, as 
is proved by the merry clowns who tramp along the 
glebe in ponderous jig after their piper, and troll their 
humorous catches without fear or thought of the 
morrow. ‘Teniers had a feeling for design almost 
always true ; yet the woman here twists her foot up 
as if about to be shod, with a flexibility as far from 
Nature's grace as Taglioni’s. Another good specimen 
by Teniers is the Bonnet Rouge, No. 56, so called 
from a prominent red cap, which, however, comes 
now perhaps rather too forward, and injures the ex- 
cellent keeping so characteristic of this artist. Nos. 
58 and 116 are also capital. 

An Elderly Female, by Ostade, No. 69. Admirable 
for colouring, finish, and the quiet humour that steals 
from every wrinkle and trait of the countenance. 

Landscape with Figures, by Hobbema, No.71. A 
richly-composed homestead scene, of the brown, 
thick-matted foliage, and gray atmosphere distilling 
freshness and softening the distances, most usual with 
this master. His very best pictures have a more 
poetic air and illuminated tone, of which the magni- 
ficent Peel Hobbema is an example. 

Portrait of Martin Luther, by Pordenone, No. 72. 
Certainly not Luther; it has been conjectured from 
the music-book, a Musician. Upon it is the epigraph: 
“MDXXIIII. Anno 4&tatis L.V.P. Lycini P”, 
Licino or Licinio being the family name of the artist. 
To us it appears somewhat hard, hot, and vulgar, 
though pronounced a grand conception by the critics: 
part however, as the hands, book, &c. finely toned 
and executed. 

Landscape, by Smith of Chichester, No. 73. A 
work which might take rank with those by Gains- 
borough and Wilson, and stamps another name in 
the list of our compatriots who have reached the 
highest zone of modern art. Harmonized in the 
painter’s favourite green key, it is far from cold or 
monotonous, but an agreeable and most creditable 
performance. It was well to recover a meritorious 
artist from the great sink of Oblivion, wherein he 
has been englutted so long. 

Christ in the House of the Pharisee, by Bassan, 
No. 82. Quite worthy of O/d Bassan: nothing be- 
yond the poetry of colour and treatment is to be ex- 
pected in his school, but this sensual kind he himself 
always enchants the eye with, and often through it 
the imagination. Many Bassans in the same collec- 
tion overheat it; but one, such as the present, gives 
it rich glow and geniality. 

The Wife of Rubens, by Rubens, No. 86. Few of 
Rubens’s wives without number, seen in all galleries 
and picture-garrets, are superior to this. Splendid 
colouring is with him a drug, nor need we remark 
the pencilling wherein his dreadnought hand was 
never more venturous: all the accessaries are done 
with broad flashes of the brush, mingle and stream 
loosely together like the ribbons of a cockade; yet 
truer expression, solider elaboration of the features, 
never came from the chastened genius of Titian. 

The Incredulity of St. Thomas, by Caravaggio, 
No. 88. We do not much admire this coal-heaver of 
an artist, who imagined smut and Cimmerian dark- 
ness sublimity, ruffianism vigour, and hulkiness heroic 
character: this, however, is one of his best works, in 
which coarse mannerism gives way to some real 
feeling. The head of unbeliever Thomas, his stare 
of conviction, excellent. 


| Twelfth Night, by Jan Steen, No. 148. If Steen 
| does not descend so much into the caricature as Ho- 
| garth, neither does he rise like him into moral satire. 
Humour of the broadest, savoriest kind is his forte ; 
this he never exceeds, but never fails in. His saga- 
cious-foolish countenances, with wrinkled fun-darting 
eyes and immense leathern mouths puckering up 
their laughter, are inimitable. Here is a party, any 
one of which might set the whole House of Mourn- 
ing in a roar. From the face of condensed fun 
chirping off the last thread of champagne, to that 
rubicund physiognomy uttering such a yell of merri- 
ment above all the riot, we have a complete gamut 
of ludicrous expression. Jan is very unequal in his 
workmanship ; we have not seen much better than 
this picture, nor worse than the Village Festival, 
No. 63, displays; the latter, indeed, wants varnish- 
ing, but never was well painted. A Flemish Enter- 
tainment, No. 118, rivals Twelfth Night in drollery, 
and is coloured with more depth and skill. 

Marine Battlepiece, by Vandervelde, No. 120. 
Not of the silvery pellucid tone which distinguishes 
No. 17, and this artist’s smaller works, but dusk and 
fuliginous adapted to the subject. It is a lesson for 
our effect painters to see how much force may be 
given, as in those straight bright gun-flashes, by 
spirited touch and skilful contrast, without spottiness 
or loading the canvas like a harlot’s cheek with garish 
colours. 

Sir Abraham Hume, by Reynolds, No. 124. 
Though sunk and out of condition, an admirable 
portrait : life and character and noble intelligence 
vividly look through it. Another lesson, how much 
splendour may be produced by a few colours, instead 
of fluttering over the whole scale of chromatics to 
distract the eye with a piece of patchwork as hetero- 
geneous as harlequin’s jacket. 

The Bridge of Verona, by Canaletti, No. 141. 
Very, very good. The clear dark air, through which 
all objects, however remote, define themselves sharply, 
is of gratefullest coolness, and spreads an impressive 
character over the scene almost supernatural. A 
picturesque Tower-gateway in the middle distance 
throws back the perspective forcibly ; pure, deep- 
green waters flood beneath the bridges on both sides 
like molten glass ; the very pavement seems to indi- 
cate a sombre, undisturbed city, trodden by the 
shades rather than the substance of men. But for a 
dotted, petty manner with which some of the details 
are painted, we should like this as well as any work 
by Canaletti within our recollection. He seldom 
displays so much of the ideal—too often scorches his 
canvas, 

Viscount Alford is the chief contributor this year : 
having inherited the late Sir A. Hume’s very choice 
collection, and meaning, we believe, to transfer it 
elsewhere, a good number of the principal works 
were judiciously obtained for the present Exhibition 
before their deportation to the savannahs of Lincoln- 
shire. With respect to pictures thus contributed, 
year after year, of free will by their proprietors, to- 
wards the amusement and instruction of the public, 
we are chary of disparaging criticism, but it is im- 
possible to connive at the delusion that certain of 
them are from the mighty pencils set down. Nos. 49 
and 103 have not even secondhand relationship with 
Leonardo, not being even of his school ; neither did 
Mantegna paint the curious thing numbered 97, nor 
Correggio the small matter marked 111; exclusive 
of other less important misnomers. The works too 
by subordinate Spanish artists have value as novel- 
ties—little else: Coello and Zurbaran, really good 
painters, belie their reputation here: nevertheless 
we are glad to see these productions confronted with 
Italian, were it only to cure our dilettante, if possible, 
of their tastless rage for the feeble mimicries of 
Ribera’s manner, by which, and Rubens’s, Spanish art 
was almost everywhere contaminated. 

Another remarkable feature of this year’s Exhi- 
bition, is the presence of two modern French works, 
lately acquired by the noble brothers and patrons, 
the Duke of Sutherland and Lord F. Egerton. We 
have often before mentioned, with praise, the name 
of M. Delaroche, who stands at the head of Art in 
France, and contributes the above large historical 
pictures towards its promotion in England. How 
far they will accomplish this desirable aim is pro- 
blematical ; though extremely clever, we doubt if 





their merit be transcendent enough to pique emula- 





tion among us: the French eagle must, perhaps, soar 
yet farther above them, before any of our British 
phcenizes prune themselves for higher flights than 
usual. From our previous knowledge of M. Dela- 
roche’s abilities, we had expected much, and this it 
may be renders our disappointment proportionally 
keen and splenetic. His ‘ Princes in the Tower,’ 
‘Cromwell viewing the Beheaded Corpse,’ his ‘ Riche- 
lieu and Cinq-Mars,’ &c., though ill coloured, evinced 
a power of conception and depth of poetic feeli 
which seemed to have a whole future of triumphant 
success and influence upon art within them. But do 
these works now exhibited, we ask, really so much 
surpass what Hilton or Haydon could perform, were 
they as sure as foreigners are of room in noble galle. 
ries for their large pictures, and as encouraging 
prices? Delaroche perhaps paints better than either, 
has had a sounder schooling in design, which bears 
out through all imperfections, and has sustained it 
more by greater practice consequent on greater pa- 
tronage; his modelling is well understood, his work- 
manship elaborate, his composition learned, his clair- 
obscure judicious: but, on the other hand, his colour 
gives the eye a most appalling reception, his outline 
is hard, his flesh leathery, his type of form undig- 
nified, almost vulgar. ‘ Strafford going to Execution’ 
illustrates the last point: but for a huge star on his 
shoulder, the Earl might be taken for a gentleman- 
usher,—he wants all sublimity of character—all 
native to his own proud and aspiring soul—nay even 
the sublimity of sorrow, proper to any one however 
humble, however commonplace, under his circum- 
stances. ‘Charles insulted by the Covenanters,’ 
displays more feeling without much more elevation 
about it: the King appears rather sickened by the 
tobacco-smoke which a trooper is puffing into his face, 
than mournfully contemptuous of such poor malice : 
we question if the deed, were it ever so well ren- 
dered, be at all suitable to the grandeur and august 
nature of historic representation. In short, the merits 
of both pictures are altogether mechanical, and even 
as such, not sufficient to compensate in any degree 
for the absence of higher qualities. Had Mirevelt 
painted similar subjects, they would at least have 
presented us with the beauties of colouring and the 
perfection of handling. We cannot but again express 
our regret that these samples of French genius in the 
lofty historic line, seem iil-calculated to disturb the 
complacency of our own artists with regard to their 
bits of colour and effect, or the satisfaction of the 
public with portrait-painting as the highest object of 
art. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, DIADESTE; with a Variety of other Entertain- 
ments. 
On ‘Monday, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL; with NAVAL 


ENGAGEMENTS ; and other Performances. (For the Benetit 
of Mr. Dowton.) 








COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening (last time), WOMAN'S WIT; with (compressed 
into 3 Acts) THE WIFE. (For the Benefit of Mr. Sheridan 

nowles. 

On Monday MACBETH; with AMILIE. . 
Tuesday; A FAVOURITE PLAY; with other Entertainments. 
Wednesday, KING LEAR ; with other Entertainments. 
Thursday, ROMEO AND JULIET; with THE QUAKER. 


BOCHSA’S MORNING CONCERT, 

At the Great Concert Room of Her Majesty's Theatre, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, June 26th, will be the most splendid and 
attractive of the Season, as it is the only one at which Grisi, 
Persiani, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, will 
sing. Madame Cinti-Damoreau, the Great Pianist Doehler, the 
a Madame Dulcken, Lindley, Puzzi, &c. &c., will also 
perform. 


GRAND CORONATION MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Under the Patronage of Her Masesty the Queen, the 

UEEN Dowacer, the other Members of the Royal Family, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Noble Directors of the Ancient 
Concerts, the Lord President of the Council, the Earl Marshal 
of England, the Dukes of Northumberland and Wellington, &c. 

On MONDAY, July 2nd, a GRAND PERFORMANCE of 
SACRED MUSIC; consisting of a Selection from the Works of 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. will take place in 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by consent of the Dean and Chapter, 
the gorgeous fittings up for the august ceremonial of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Coronation remaining, by permission of Government: 
the profits to be applied to the use of the WESTMINSTER 
HOSPITAL, the WESTERN DISPENSARY, and the SUNDAY 
and INFANT SCHOOLS, in the Royal Peculiar of Westminster, 

The splendid Orchestra will be filled by about 400 Vocal and 
Instrumental Performers, comprising THE MOST DISTINGUISH- 

‘TALENT, Native and Foreign, now assembled in London. 








"Reserved Seats Two Guineas, other Seats One Guinea and 
jalf-a-Guinea. ‘Tickets will be ready for delivery on and after 
Monday next, at the ospital, opp the Abbey, 
and at the principal Music-shops, where further particulars may 
be learned. 
THE REHEARSAL =e on SATURDAY. June wth. Re- 
iui t -a-Guinea. 
served Seats One Guinea, other Seats TP wTESON, Sec. 
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Puuarmonic Concerts.—The last Concert of 
the season, which was led by Mr. Loder, under the 
conduct of Mr. Moscheles, made honourable amends 
for the failures of its predecessor. All the orchestral 
music went well, and was warmly received. The 
symphonies were Beethoven’s in B flat, Men- 
delssohn’s in A,—which, a twelvemonth since, pro- 
duced no effect, owing to the careless manner 
in which it was performed ;—the overtures, ‘The 
Ruler of the Spirits’ and * Zauberflite.’ Mr. W.S. 
Bennett played his pianoforte concerto in F minor, 
and Mr. Blagrove a concerto by Mayseder, that most 
piquant and elegant of all the writers for his instru- 
ment. For singers the Directors had engaged Signor 
Ivanoff, Mdlle. Placci, and Madame Cinti-Damoreau. 
The oftener we hear the latter lady in a concert-room 
the more are we inclined to place her above all the 
florid singers we have heard, for exquisite finish, and 
ease, and originality of ornament ; her cadence in the 
romance from ‘Guillaume Tell’ was worth the price 
of a common concert ticket. It is true that her voice 
has lost power, but so delicious is all which remains 
that we can hardly wish it were more. There has 
been a rumour current, that in consequence of M. 
Laporte’s new plan of shutting up his Italian singers 
the committees of the principal concerts will, another 
year, combine in the engagement of some distinguished 
artists from abroad, to give their programmes the at- 
traction they have ‘wanted this season. Should this 
be the case,—unless all that we have been told of a 
certain Mdlle. von Schebest be not exaggerated, or 
unless they can secure Mdlle. Pauline Garcia,—they 
could hardly do better than bespeak the return of 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau. 





Benerit Concerts.—We plead guilty to passing 
over some among the Benefit Concerts of the week : 
there have been others, again, of which little satisfac- 
tory mention could be made. Mr. Blagrove’s, how- 
ever, which was held on Tuesday, does not stand in 
this category. The programme was excellent, as- 
sembling all the best singers that could be procured ; 
and the instrumental attractions of Beethoven’s grand 
Sonata in a, performed by M. Dohler, and the béné- 
ficiaire, a quadruple concerto by Jansa for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello—the parts of the latter being 
taken by Messrs. Eliason, Moralt, and Hausmann— 
and Beethoven’s Septuor, performed by forty-six in- 
struments, to say nothing of a new air and variations 
for the violin by Mayseder. We have so often been 
held back in our praise of Mr. Blagrove, having been 
chilled in our pleasure by an absence of passion and 
energy in his playing, that it is with peculiar good-will 
that we now compliment him upon a large increase 
of force, boldness and expression. His performance 
at the Philharmonic was admirable; and if, here 
and there, in his execution of Beethoven’s noble 
sonata on Tuesday, there might be passages conceived 
and rendered on too tiny a scale, the whole had been 
so carefully read, and was so finely finished—so 
totally free from that coarseness which is the beset- 
ting weakness of native violinists—that, judging of 
what may be by what has been gained, we can heartily 
bid this artist go on, and prosper—in pursuit of more 
legitimate honours than, till very lately, have been 
won, even aimed at, by English instrumentalists. At 
Sig. Castellan and Sig. Bellini’s Concert on Wednes- 
day, all the Italian singers appeared who are not 
tabooed by M. Laporte, with M. Emiliani and Mr. 
Louis Werner as principal instrumentalists. The 
latter performed Weber's variations on the romance 
from Joseph, in a style at once sound and spirited ; 
and giving good promise for the future. 








MISCELLANEA 





Santorini.—Some tombs discovered in the island 
of Santorini by M. Bory St. Vincent, give an impor- 
tance to this island beyond jthat of its volcanic 
celebrity. We pass over ruins of temples, cities, 
cyclopean walls, cisterns, &c., to the account of vases 
found in some of the ancient tombs, which have 
been laid bare by the torrents of rain, and so de- 
prived of the mass of tufa, pumice, &c., under which 
they have for ages lain hidden. One was about six- 
teen inches high, and nine in diameter, with a narrow 
neck, the orifice of which was formed of the head 
of an eagle or griffin; a graceful and light handle 


was beautifully adapted to the body of the vase ; the 
colour was like that of blood-stone, and apparently, 
a lynx devouring a stag with branching horns, was 
designed upon it in black. This was discovered in 
the least ancient of the tombs, (for there are some of 
much greater antiquity than others, apparently 
formed by an unknown race,) and contrasted in rich- 
ness of ornament and shape, with the older pottery. 
This latter is of a hard, sonorous material, full of 
grains, perhaps sandstone. The largest vase is two 
feet five inches high, and one foot nine inches in 
diameter in the middle, and it had four handles; a 
second had only two handles, and probably contained 
a provision of grain for the deceased. The stone has 
not been artificially coloured except with bands of a 
chocoiate brown, and on one side only have been 
sketched an imperfect meander, circles, zigzags, 
cranes, &c. &c.; the other side has no ornament, as it 
was intended to stand close to the wall. 

Bell-Founders in America.—Your correspondent “‘ Fa- 
ber Campanarum” seems to be in search of the truth; 
he will, therefore, excuse me for assuring him that he is 
mistaken in asserting that there are no bell-founders in 
America. I think it probable he means the United States, 
and can assure him, on the strength of a residence of over 
twenty years in that country, that bell- foundries exist in all 
parts of the union with which I have any acq t and 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
VACANT PROFESSORSGIP OF ENGLISH LAW. 
Gentlemen being inted to this Professo 
are requested to send het spol ications and testimonials on or 
before Thursday the 19th Ju 

16th June, 1833. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec 


DUCATION.—The attention of Parents desirous 

of Pf aman 4 their Manag | an ed : i 
wi e increased intelligence and wants of the 
to an Establishment situated | in one of Ge i age iertle- and 
health ye ed i. and, d by 
a member both bagich and German University, at 
latter of which = resid: several years; and having 
= he is perfectly conversant with most of the 

nguages, 

The course of Education embraces the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, French, German, 
and Italian, taught by native teachers residing in the house. 
The Principal of this Establishment feels justified in holding ~ 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils, possessing average 
receiving in his school a sound Classical and Mat 1. ~ 
Education, together with instruction in the principal Languages 

of Europe, so that ¢o entering one of our Universities, or some 
Profession, civil, military, or naval, they may be competent to 
engage in more enlarg. studies with unusua. ogcaptesse. 

oung Gentlemen destined for Sandhurst, Addiscomb, &c, 
have been prepared at this Establishment with great succes and 
distinguished themselves by their at 
and Mathematics, 

e bh moet sepevenees can be given to Digpitarics of the 
Chu: A and sree Gentry. Letters (post paid. ) add ressed to 
W. H.. 57, Pall Mall, London, will receive in 


ROVINCIAL READING SOCIETIES— 
The  wocenthy adopted plan of furnishing New Publications 
for PerusaL throughout the Country, has given very gene’ 




















my travels have been somewhat extensive; nor am I aware 
that the American bells are inferior to the English. At the 
same time it is true the taste of some parties induces them, 
now and then, to import English and other bells ; just as 
many other foreign manufactures are imported, which, how- 
ever, are carried on extensively in that country. Faber’s 
only argument for his fact is, that bells are sent to 
“ America ;” and therefore none are made there. He will 
see this logic will not do. He might as well argue that no 
machines are made in England, because, to my certain 
knowledge, cases often occur of American inery being 


“et appears likely widely to disseminate a taste for 
modern | am ay by an extensive Publishing Busi: ~~ 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley have made arrangements for su; 

Te yt Families and Literary Circles with modern Pai. 
cations; and in order to meet the increasing demand for works 
in the higher branches of shee they have carefull  rereed 
their Catalogues, and v. d the’ 
tion of Histo: ; Biography hy, Ly Moret and Political 

sophy, Belles beology. an ouperies Works of Fiction. 
Book Societies a yh ~y hts any Works they may 
exchanging them at long or short intervals ; and adjacent Fami- 
lies may unite in a single subscription. Terms ani particulars, 
as a single letter, on application (post paid) to Saunders & Otley, 
Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 











introduced into England. 


Hybernation of Swallows.—M. Isidore Geoffroy, in 
his zoological instructions, drawn up for the new 
scientific expedition to the north, calls upon natu- 
ralists to observe any facts which they may meet with 
concerning the hybernation of swallows. In con- 
sequence of this, M. Dutrochet communicates to him, 
that he found two of these birds in a state of torpor, 
in a recess, formed in the wall of a building. On 
being warmed by the hand they flew away, proving 
thereby, that swallows are occasionally capable of 
wintering ina northern climate. To this M. Larrey 
adds, that in the valley of Maurienne, he saw a deep 
grotto in a mountain, called L’Hirondelliére, because 
it is covered with swallows at the beginning of winter. 
In this the birds were suspended, like swarms of bees, 
in the corners of the roof. 


Currents of the Channel.—_M. Monnier has been 
observing the currents of the English Channel at 
various points of the French coast, and comes to the 
conclusion, that their gradual revolution in the period 
of half a day, is. effected in a direction exactly con- 
trary to that which takes place at corresponding hours 
on the coast of England. 

Swan River.—The following is an extract from 
the letter of a gentleman who visited the settlement 
in December last :—“ The settlement is considered 
in an improving state ; not only in the breed of cattle 
and in its agriculture, but there is a company formed 
which has established seal and whale fisheries on the 
coast. Last year they shipped for England 80 tons 
of oil, procured from the black whale. The sperm 
whale, I am informed, is seldom seen in these seas. 
The seals are caught for their oil only, the skin being 
of little value. The town of Freemantle is the prin- 
cipal sea port; it is built on a sandy flat, on the 
south side of the Swan River. The houses are very 
straggling, and I do not think they exceed 180 in 
number—two-thirds of which are unoccupied and 
going fast to ruin. This devastation is owing to the 
government being removed to Perth, where most of 
the inhabitants are now residing. Perth is now a 
large town, situated twelve miles up the Swan ; the 
country above, on the banks of the river, is very fine 
and in good cultivation. The hills in the vicinity of 
Freemantle are low and thinly wooded. The rock, I 
think, is sandstone intermixed with sea shells; it 
makes very good lime, and is therefore called lime- 
stone ; indeed, it may be shell limestone, but Iam not 
geologist enough to decide.” 





Erratum.—In the Meteorological Table for May, the 
first Barometrical observations of Wednesday the 2nd, 
should be tra Corrected, they will read thus—Flint 





glass, 29.340 ; Crown glass, 29.834, 





NOTHIC and GRECIAN ORNAMENTAL 
ARCHI cacTurs, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
FONTS, ANIMALS OATS £ ARMS, ae, 

Consigerabie } im Speman t hav ade in the manufac- 
ture of TERR. A,or ViTRIFIED STONE, through which, 
in addition oy its well-known durability, it now possesses bo! 
the texture and a appsarance. of Stone, it 4 ’ presented to the notice 
of Architects and the Public as applicable to every purpose for 
which Stone is employed, as capes e of the highest finish, in its 
nature almost indestructible, and moderate in its cost. § 
mens of various kinds to be seen, and references to different 
works given, at Messrs. Greenwood & Routledge’s, Coades 
pha aed edere-road, at the foot of Westminster Bridge, 


hve 3s. per hundred, or 25s. per 1000; 
——- black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred, 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an extensive a 
Slanent « capetanent of Envelope Cases, in turkey morocco, fill 
with Envelopes, from 12s. 6d.—Name- plate elegantly gheraved, 
and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— Writing 

every description at wholesale prices—Supertine seapere ot 
9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire—Note ditto, 6s. 6d. per ream, 
or 4d. per quire—Travelling Writing Cases, 1" Boxes, 
Wellington pasee, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 





Blotting-books at 1s. 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d. the most 
choice Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in — — The 
ouse 


whole of the above preicies 20 EE cent. under an 
London.—To “at STOCKEN'’S, 53, Quadrant, 
street.—Country orders punctually attended to. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
ENGRAVINGS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 

By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, THIS 

‘, June 23; including 
PpRoor Impressions of the Citation of Wycliffe 


Tribunal of the Inquisition—The Young Husband 
Wite—Prints iron he Dresde: n Gallery, & and ond 








the 
Books of Prints consist of a superb Copy "of Musée Francois, 4 
vols. morocco—Shaw's Illuminated Mis als, LARGE PA za 
Carter’s Architecture of England—Britton’s Cassiobu berg fore 

wis’s Alhambra—Vivian's Sketches in Seeley 
Sketches—Original Drawings of Greek and Roman Vases, = 

And on MONDAY, the 25th, 
A SMALL, BUT VERY SELECT COLLECTION, OF 


EARLY BRITISH PORTRAITS, 
The Property of a well-known Collector, who has selected them 
from the most celebrated Sales of the last Suety years. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 


BOND-STREET, 


Mr. SOUTHGATE ie instruct og by the 
seller, iz, Gocensed, to DIS van 


DE 
TW JENTY YEARS, of a BUSINES 
SH b 3 including ant EXC SELLENT | < IRC ULATING. 
ON of MISCELLANEOU 00 
PRINTS; together Trigh the FIXTURES — FURNI URE— 
Particulars are preparing. 
. Fleet-street. 


the Youn; 











e vol, 12mo. cloth lettered, price 
HE TWO BROTHERS; a Nareative: exhi- 
biting the EFFECTS of EDUCATION. 
Literary Opinions bestowed u yn * wo why 
Asiatic Journal, Oct. 1837, styles this “‘a narrative of real, not 
fictitious, incidents, showing =e eed of giving a wrong cur- 
rent to the thoughts of early you 
nday School Teachers’ Mag. Oct. 1837“ This narrative is 
peculiatiy § impressive, and we i deserves the attentive perusal of 
every one concerned in the work of education.’ 
ew Methodist Mag. Nov. 1837—" The work Bs urtiten with 
peculiar tact, and is y its 
and is in every weg qorthy the attentive perenal a parents 
instructors of you 
Borgaed, Beiem er, Nev. 5 epee ere Ba pe little _vglame 
exhibits the e pews te two o e systems of educi 
Tait's Mag. Nov he object of this little velame is 


un xceptionable.” 
Lon: Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 





row, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS— 
TWENTY PER CENT. Notice is hereby given, that 

the above Return will be allowed to such persons as have com- 
pleted Seven Years’ Insurance during the last year, in their next 


payments of Premium and Duty 
50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 


IFE INSURANCES.—Therecent extraordinary 
prise of projects of this kind, must naturally induce all 
considerate persons to inquire into, and reflect on the security 
and benefits to be expecte om them; particularly as before 
the successive reductions of premiums, which have lately taken 
place, and while money improved at a high rate of interest, up- 
wards of Thirty Life Insurance Offices broke up, some of them 
in total insolvency, and the expedients to which other of the 
minor Offices have resorted to avoid payment of heavy claims, 
render them no less disastrous to persons who have inconsider- 
ately put Gor trust in them. Still Life Insurance continues a 
| nay subject with the projectors of Joint Stock Companies, 
because for the first few years deaths seldom happen, and all re- 
ceived appears on the side of profit. On this account also the 
New Fire Offices undertake Life Insurance to improve the aspect 
of their accounts, although for many reasons Life Insurance 
and Fire Insurance ought to be kept entirely separate concerns. 
Considering these things, and additionally that when a man in- 
sures his life he enters into a contract for life, and, if he see 
Treason, cannot withdraw from it, and open a new Insurance i in 
another Office, but under the material disadvantage of paying 
for an advanced , he will pause before he resorts to untrie 
adventures while Offices of approved stability and conduct are 
open to insure him 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE will be found, upon exa- 
mination, to have long realized every benefit and convenience to 
the public which is promised in the new projects.. For the main 
purpose, provision for surviving objects of affection, the advan- 
tages of the Provident Office are second to none. ‘All the ‘ofits, 
except about 5 per Cent. thereon allotted to the Original fism: 
bers for their guarantee Capital of a quarter of a Million ster- 
ling, and their exoneration of the insured from all responsibility, 
are septennially divided among all insured for Life, in proportion 
to their contributions, and added to their policies; or in their 0 
thon ayenes to the reduction of their future remiums, These addi- 
tions have amounted to 40 per Cent. on the premiums received, 
and in the whole to 313,662. Their effect may be judged of from 
& policy taken out by his late p eapenty on his own life for 3000/., 
ich additions increased to 3 
But if a man fall into the necessity of. requiring that relief for 
himself, which he intended for a surviving family, or his object 
cease, or his means of continuing his payments fail, after he 
have made seven payments, the Provident will give him the 
- —~ of his Policy, which, if he see fit, he may app y to the pur- 
ase of an annuity for ‘the remainder of his ife ; or he may 
obtain a loan from the Office on the security of such Policy. 
Another benefit of very great practical importance is peculiarto 
the Provident Office. From various causes, the exact time for 
payi ing renewals is frequently passed over, and some of the 
ices avail themselves of the Boer of only a few days to refuse 
to renew, and to seize on all they have been receiving for years 
asa clear gain. In the Provident, a whole year is allowed for the 
revival ofa policy, neglected to be renewed when due. 
As some recent Offices have adopted the name Provident, it 
may be necessary to observe, that the Provident Life Ofice, founded 
in 1806 condointly with the Original Provident Institution, or Bank 
for Savings, is in Regent-street, moat 
J. A. BEAUMONT, § 


THE CORONATION. 
IAYLOR’S GLORY of REGALITY ; an His- 


torical Treatise of the Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
of England. 

The very few vomalning Copies of this important Work may 
now be had, price 12s. 

Messrs. Payne & cahy Pall Mall: Saunders & Otley, Conduit- 
street; and Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXIIL, 
is published THIS DAY, 








Secretary. 








Jonten: 3. 
I. Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Howe. 
Il. Waterton's Essays on Natural History. 
Il. Spanish | Nobility and Heraldry. 
V. Waagen’s Art and Artists in Engl: and. 
V. Marshal Soult and the Battle of ‘Toulouse. 
VI. Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
VII. Life of Wilberforce. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


UNE 27th will be published, 
HE BRI’ T ‘TSH AND FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
St. EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. XIII. 


The Spirit of Architecture. 
if Mr. Bulwer's ens. 
Ill. The City of the Sultan. 
1V. Remedial Measures for osiend-State Labour. 
V. The English Historical Society 
VI. The Canadas. 
I. The Queen's Court and Household. 
VIL. The Custody of Infants. 
R. & J. =: Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
0 Yn the 26th will be published, i & 
HE CHU RCH OF ENGLAND QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. No. VII. 
ts. 
1. Hengstenberg’s Christologie Yn Wordsworth, Southey, and 
des Alten Testaments. owles. 
2. The History and Character | 8. 6. Compagative Philology. 





con’ 





of Pulpit Eloquence. ‘he Church in Upper 
3. The Progress of Dissent. Canada. 
4. Suppressed Papal Literature. |10. W fiber force and his Con- 
5. English Scholarship — Its tem 


Rise, Progress, and Decay. 11. The Bencices Plurality 
6. Hawkins’s Germany and its | Bill. 

Institutions. 12. T he Session of Parliament. 
General Literature—Notices of New Books—Ecclesiastical 
Report. containing Original Articles, and a Registry of Ordina- 
tions, Preferments, C lerical Appointments, and Deaths, &c. 

. Pickering, Chane ery-lane. 


On Weiacsiny Tone 27, will be published, 2». 6¢., No. 5 of the 
ON T 





ILY CHRONICLE 
Contents. 
1, Political Coalitions. 6. U niversity Reform, by an 
2. Animal Magnetism (con- |= Oxford Professor. 


Review of Literature. 
3. Ireland. 7. Music and the Opera. 
4. Ocean Steamers. 8. Notes of the Manth. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co 
in the 3ist of JULY will be published, 
HERWOOD'S MONTHLY MISCELLAN VY; 
Messin of General Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, 
nd embellished with Two Steel Engravings, b 
SEPRED é ROW QUILL. It will contain Six Sheets of Letter- 
press, and its price will only be 1s. 
*,* Advertisements, Books for Review, Prints to be noticed, 
Ree ., to be forwarded to the Publishers, pccors. Sherwood, 
Set & Piper, Paternoster-row ; Edinb: argh. » Bell & yA 3 
Glasgow. mw Geiflin ; Dublin, Cumming, and Tegg & Son; Paris, 











Now reody wi with th Maps, Se. | &e. te 2s. 6d. 


OYAL GEOGRAPH ICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. VIIL., Part II. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 2nd edition. rT royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d. clo’ 
{OME EDUCATION. BY the hather "of 
* Natural History of Enthusia: 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, 8 St, . Paul's Churchyard. __ 


THE CHEAPEST SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
On the 2nd of July will be published, in foolscap 8vo. to be con- 
tinued Quarterly, price 2s. 
THE FIRST PART OF THE 


EPIN BURGH CABINET NOVELS; 


THE “MEDICASTER. 
John Sutherland, Calton-street, Edinburgh ; R. Groombridge, 
London; J. Senin. Dublin. 

















HE QUEEN.—Mr. Moon has the honour to 
announce that the Engraving from CHALON’'S STATE 
PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY is wt finished, by S. Cousins. 
Esq: A.R.A, ~aiApatications for for digs 1 in the early state, must be 
made immediate n a 
Ordinary, 20, Reetdbenti stort London. becty's Fubtiher & 
n the press, with Map, post 8vo. 

AND- BOO K for TRAVELLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, es toa -—_ RUSSIA. 

Lately publish red, Second F dition, post 8v: 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 3 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, p~y NORTH GERMANY; 


HAND-.BOOK for TRAV ELLERS in 
SOUTH GERMANY, and DOWN THE DANUBE. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








t published, price 6s. clot 
OTANIGAL RAMBLES within 30 Miles of 
London ; with a Supplement, containing English Names 
of the Mente, Time of F lowering, Colour of the Flower, &e 
B NIEL COOPER, A.L.S., Curator B.S. L. &c. &e. 
Int 2 po the yractical botanist will find a list of the plants 
growing on the different heaths, woods, commons, hills, &c 
around the Metropolis; together with a list of the land and 
fresh-water cele, 
S_Hiahler. 32, F “cetstreet. 


ust publishe 
LLUSTRATIONS of BRI TISH HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and MANNERS, in the Reigns of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. In a Series of Ori- 
inal Papers selected from the MSS. of the Noble Families of 
How: ard, 5a and Cecil. With Notes and Observations by 
EDMUND LODGE, Esq. K.H. Norroy King of Arms, & F.S. 
&e. 2nd nation, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 1/. as. 
John Chidley, 123, Aldersgate-street. 


his day is published, price 4s. 6d. Part V. 
OPLAND" S DICTIONARY of PR ACTICAL 
MEDICINE; containing, a oT eo = 
—Hypochondria ysteric Affectic 
—Indigestion—Infection, &c. &c 
«* The Author assures the Subscribers, that the materials for 
the remainder of the work are in such a state of forwardness as 
to enable him henceforward to bring out a half part every three 
months, until the whole is completed. 
out Longman, Orme, & oo. 


yw ready, N Post 8vo. s. 6c 

HE NORMAN S IN “SICILY; 

or, NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH SICILY; 
Chiefly illustrative of the Architecture and History of the 
Normans in at | Island 
By HENRY GALLY K NIGHT, M.P. 
Author of * Notes of a Toor in Normandy.’ 
John wee Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, No + folio, — 5 Plates, l5s. ‘ 

lee STRA’ HONS of the NORMANS in 


; bei sing a SERIES of DRAW ANGS of the SARA- 
CENIC a NOR 1a oni rRY. 





























1AN REMAINS in th ode 
‘o be completed in Six Nu 
John Murray, Albemurle-street; Colnaghi x 





vs 
7 Co. » Pall Mall East. 


Just published, in quarto, illustrated with the original Proofs 
from Turner and Stothard, taken off befure the Vignettes in the 
oc AT. e so 





[*4 3; a2 Poem. By Samvuet Rocers, Esq. 
-_ 21. 2s. morocco, gilt edges; India papen, @. 3s. 
nn =e Dorer-sires 





ERR OLL EN DORE k s ‘GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. Teensiased from the last French Edition. 
Dr. BECKER 

“ This Number a 4, besides e seven lessons, a lucid expo- 
sition of Mr. Ollendorff’s plan, not to be found in any other 
edition, but which it is indispensable to read, in order to under- 
stand and to apprecii ate Mr. Ollendorff’s method of teaching 

languages.’’— Quarter 

ve Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. 


his day is published, pric 








FORTNIGH E'S JOURN AL ,-™ PARIS 

to SWITZERLAND. By, the late HENRY HERBERT, 

L.A, of Balliol C ollege, Oxiord. With an ROE oe the Manner 
of his Death on one of the Jura y ountai 


Published by K. & W. Swale, 21, Great Haseslt-ctvest; Blooms- 

bury, London. 
t om} sleted, in7 s. 31. 15s. boards, 
THE LIFE of SIR. WALA ER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHAR 

yr Cadell, Edinburgh ; John a. and Whittaker & 
Co. London. Of whom may be had, 

Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 


M48 of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL Knowl EDGE.—No. 73 of this Series, con- 
taining MAPS of SWIT RLAND and of SIBERIA, _— pub- 
lished at the Society’ Tar eon the 1sthinstant. No. ill be 
published on the 14th of July, and No.75 on the 15th of fou. 
59, Lincoln’, s-inn-fields, June, 1533. 
THOS. COATES, Sec. 


ie 10ON TO THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA, 
This day is publ ished, price 2s. embossed cloth, 
IX YEARS in the BUSH; or, muiaets from 
the Journal of a Settler in Upper re anada, 1832—18! 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’ (Gaboues and 
Robert Edis, aa zdon. 


ust published, price ls 
VV EMOIRS re ‘a PRISONER of STATE at 
SPIELBERG. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 


lonieri. 
ATO PRANDI. 

















ompanion in Captivity of C ant Con 
Translated from the Original, by FOL ! 
Hooper, “13, Pall Matt East. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Just published, separately, , 

WO favourite Songs, ‘The World is grown old,’ 
and ‘ The Lord will come,’ from The Sacred Melodies. Also, 
a new Ballad, * Thou canst not restore me, as sung with great 

anplonse b by Miss Bruce ; composed by Mrs. Barrett Lennard. 
at Cramer, Addison, & Beale’s. iegent-strect 5 
Chappell’s, New Bond-street; and the princi 


— 





usic-se 





Uniform with ‘Sentiment of Flowers,’ price, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
silk, 8s. 6d ; morocco elegant, los 
HE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK of BOTANY 
With Twelve coloqeed Plates, and upwards of One Hun’ 
dred Engravings on 
“* Asan Introduction to Botany, this elegant little volume pos- 
sesses the merit of being plain, suitable, and comprehensive, 
It is not only calculated to excite, as well as to sustain and ad- 
vance a taste for the cultivation of the branch of knowledge of 
which it treats, but to contain no inconsiderable degree of the 
knowledge required."’— Monthly Review. 
excellent little book or young persons, which we can 
most strongly recommen ""~Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
“ Aclear and concise introduc tion to the science.”"— Spectator. 
Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapside; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


Also, 
The Sentiment of Flowers. A new edition. Cloth, 
6s.; silk, 7s. 6d. ; morocco elegant, 8s. 6d. 





Price 1s. 6d. with an illuminated Frontispiece, 
HE BOOK of the CORONATION of Our 
Liege Ladp Victoria ; comprising a complete de- 


tail of the approaching august Solemnity, the order of Proces- 
sion, an historical description of the Regalia, and a Chronicle of 
the Crowning of the English Monarchs from the earliest era to 
the present time. 

*,* To those who intend to be present at the Coronation, this 
elegant manual is indispensable ; and to all the world it is an in- 
teresting little w 


ork. 
Robert Tyas, 50, a ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





s day is published 
+ 7 . 
HALON’S POR’ TRAIT of the QUEEN. 
Priuts, on India paper, 1. 1s.; Proofs, on India paper, 
21. 2s.; a few Copies, coloured as oy os Fac-similes of the Ori- 
PvE: prewines, al. 3s.; beautifully drawn on Stone, by R. J. 
Esq. 

wt beautiful fuli- length, and a apy instance of Chalon’s 
power of doing justice to female ra. —Sanday Times. 

“ The likenessis wonderfully faithful. "_Blackwoo1’s Lady's} Meg, 

“ The likeness of the Queen is the best we have hitherto seen.” 
—Nava! and Military Gazette, 

“ As adrawing, it is pleasing, and the colouring exquisite. The 
attitude, nag is easy, and the accessories of the picture pretty.” 
Morning g Po 

#* Ple ny with the Order, to name the price, topeavent mistake. 

‘cal on: Thomas mere, Printseller to H.R.H. the Duchess of 

Kent, 11, Golden- -square 


FOR SCHOOLS. 

Just published, in 8vo. pri Na 5s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GRE ef PROSE COMPOSITIO 

By the Rev. K. AR NOL ‘D, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Feliow of Trinity ( sollege,Cambridge. 
This Work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s plan, consists of a 
Greek stated founded on Buttmann’s, and_easy Sentences to 
be translated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 
Words. The Principles trusted to are those of Imitation and 
frequent Repetition ; and the Construction of Sentences is made 

of more Importance than the mere sore Teme nt of Cases 











London: Rivingtons; and J -arker. 
HE PENNY SUNDAY "READER. The 
gee ng Volume (for Januz ary to June, 1838) is just pub- 
lished, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. ‘The Work is continued in 





Weekly Numbers, and formsa ¢ p Manual of Sunday Read- 
ing, adapted to the sacred character of the Lord's Day, espe- 
cially connected with its devotional offices. It cont: 1ins also 
Miscellaneous Pa s, Sacred Poetry, original and sclected, 
Choice Extracts from Eminent Divines, and Communications 
free irate, yndents, 

ivingtons, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
oat ‘by ‘all Booksellers 


On the 26th of June, roy: il 8vo. price 2s. ; India Proofs snare 3s. 
Jemy dito. 4s.; India Proofs ditto, 5s. 
With a beautiful “Likeness of Her Majesty the Queen, Part 
INDSOR CASTLE and its ENVIRON 
with Three highly-finished Line-Engravings, from 4 
= Drawings, by J. CARTER, Esq., and Twenty-four pages of 
etterpress, containing Anecdotes of the Royal Founders of the 
Towns and Seats, &c. 
By the Author, of * The Landscape Annt ual,’ * Wanderings in 
North and in South Wales,’ &c. &c. 

Published for the Proprietors, by J. Carter, 21, Aldenham- 
terrace, St. Pancras-road ; Ackermann & Co. Strand; J. Rickerby, 
Sherbourn-lane, King W iHiam- strect; and W. L loy ad, 36, C han- 
dos-street, Strand.—Advertisements for Part II. to be sent to 
J. Rickerby, Publisher, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street. 

























L°ART D°’APPRENDRE LES LANGUES 
MODERNES. 
Fenwick de Porquet has adopted in the 


SUR 
“The method M. 








teaching of lanzuages, is borne out by th 1¢ first meta hysical 
minds, and the first of scholastic oath oriti¢ 

or Roger Asct 2am, downward nda a 

less popular. personage thi im cither of th “SC In sé ‘one ‘establish- 


ments, Viz. Commonsens: 


AND ITALIAN a a 


gore 
by FENWICK DE PORQ 
OUV E LL ‘Ss CONVERS TIONS PARI- 
SIENNES, being Specimens des Canseries des Salons, 


3s. 6d. pp. 230—LE TRESOR, 17th edit., Gera talian, Latin 








ditto, 3s. 6d. each.—Petit Sécrétaire, 7th Ed 6d.—French 
Version, 3s. 6d.—First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d.—First Ita- 
lian ditto, 3s. 6d. pp. 200.—Parisian Grammar, 3s. Le Tra- 


ducteur, 4s. —Parisian Phraseology, 2s. —Histoire de ‘Napoléon, 
5s.— Modern French Spelling, 2s.—French Dictionary, 5s.— 
Turning English Idioms into French Lar 38. 6d.— talian 
Phrase Book, 3s. 6¢.—Fenwickian Syst 

London: F, de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








BURKE’S WORKS, WITH GENERAL INDEX. 
The only complete Edition. In 16 vols. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. in bds. 
HE 


WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 


URKE. 
Fringed for J.G. & % Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Wa aterloo-place,. Pall M 
* A few copies may = had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
eels also, several of the ater volumes, in demy and royal 
8v0., and 4to. to complete S$ 


Just published, in? vols. 8vo. price lis. 6d. ea 


ALPY’S soe = = GLAND, _ = the 


Reign of Goorne i, 
By the Rev. T, S, HU Hes. " D. enter of Peterborough, 
Lat «Christian “Advocate at Cambridge, &c. &c. 

Uniform ‘with the various octavo editions of hiame and Smol- 
lett, to which it forms a Continuation to the present time, and 
thus enables the possessors of those editions to render their 
libraries more perfect, by the addition of a faithful record of an 

eventful peri ‘is the annals of Britain. 
Printed by A. . Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge-street. 








Just published, 

eaRErTs COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 
United Kingd om of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Edited by peas AM COURTHOPE, Esq. Price WU. 8s. cloth, 

d lett 

“Ts this New Edition (the Twenty-second) the Arms are in- 
-- — at with the Text, and a Portrait of Her Masgsry, 
engt by Dean, from an original Drawing, is given, with 


he nts. 
G. & F. Rivington; | Longman Co.; J. & W.T. 
; John Ric M. Richardson ; Bald- 
agster ; J. Booth ; Hatchard & Son; Hamilton 
ie & On; & Allen & Co.; Sherwood '& 
W.. Bo 44 éo.: 3 


Ho Pickering ; T one; Booke: 

_~ fscon * Son; J. Templeman; and L. A. Lewis. 

The Proprietors engage to supply the purchasers of the 

bd Edition, gratis, with an_Account of the expected NEW 

UREA TION of PEERS at the Coronation. 
THERESA TIDY’S —— 


Just published, the 23rd e 
IGHTEEN MAXIMS of NE 3A TNESS and 


ORDER. To pee is 5 prefixed, on an Introduction. 





“For want ofa nail toy shoe was 29 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost ; 
For want of a horse the rider was lost, 
(Being overtaken and slain by the enemy,) 
And all for want of care about a horse-shoe nell. - 
Poor Richard. 
London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Selection of Fables, from Florian and other 
Authors. Translated and versified by Theresa Tidy. To which 
are added a few Scraps from a Portfolio. 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 


ELEGANT PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
Just OUT price 2s, fancy binding. 
ALES for YOUTH. From the French of the 
late MADAME DE GUIZOT. 

These Tales are the production of the wife of the celebrated 
historian and statesman, the Minister of Public Instruction ; she 
had the honour of twice receiving the prize from the Academy 
for her writings. This little volume was her last production, and 
published after her decease by her pushend. 

ondon: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; J. Wright, Bristol. 
Of whom may be had, just Vs eed price 9d., 32mo. neatly 





The Temperance Annual ; a Collection of interest- 
ing Narratives. gerticulariy adapted as Presents for the Young, 
Sunday School Reward Books, 


MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY ; TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN 
Just published, Part III., peice | 5, (containing the NERVOUS 
'. of 
LERESTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
y J. MULLER, M. D. 
Professor ofganatony and Faysiolosy in the University of 


Translated from the German, with Notes, b ¥ y. BALY, M.D. 
jraduate of the U niversity of I erlin. 
Illustrated with Steel Plates and numerous Wood Engravin; 
* If the Work is bound in two volumes, the present 
wil _camngaate Volume I., which mg now be had in othe 
Conten: 
"General Physiology — The Blood and Circulating System — 
Law and Lymphatic System — Respiration —Nutrition — 
Growt and Reproduction—Secretion—Digestion—Functions of 
} Saeed without Efferent Ducts—Excretion and the Nervous 
yste 
*,* Part IV. will be ready in the course of October. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers & Publishers to 
University College. 28, Upper Gower-street. 
NEW WORKS. 


OLONTZ ATION and CHRISTIANITY ; 
opular History of the Treatment of the Natives in all 
their & onies by the Europeans. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


2. 
AMBLES in the PYRENEES, and a VISIT 
to SAN SEBASTIAN. By FREDERIC W. VAUX, Esq. 
i a 8vo. with a eeneeent Map, and 6 Engravings on 








ORD CLAREN DON'S LIFE. By T. H. 
LISTER, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Fac-similes. 
2. 8s. cloth. 
“ One of the most interesting publications that has issued from 
the modern press.”"—St. James's  —_— 


AKEWELL’S INTRODUCTION to GEO- 
LOGY. 5th edit.greatly improved, One Guinea, cloth. 


NCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY. By 
HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E, One thick volume, con- 
taining 82 Maps drawn by’ Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 kn- 
gravings on Wood. 3/. half- f-bound vellum. 
“ The most perfect book on its subject.""—Adas. 


ALL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper. Corrected to the 
Present Time, including many recent Government Surveys. 
Folded in half, and bound in canvas .... svoncscenelee 18 6 
Ditto, half-bound in russia ...... 990 
In the full-extended size of the Maps, haif-bd. russia 10 0 0 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX of all the Names 


contained in the above Atlas. Royal 8vo, 2is. cloth, 
London; e, & Co, 











SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED. 
This day is published. 2nd edition, qernected, in fep. 8vo. with 
Vignette, price 6s. in cloth. 
HE CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY ; contain- 
ing Tables, Calculations, and Statements, indispensable 
for ascertaining the ag — a Events, and of Public 
and Private Documents. he earliest period to the present 


time. By Sir HARRIS 3 NICOL AS, K.C.M.G. 

pubeing Vol. 44 of the Cabinet CycLopptIa. 

Daria the et which has elapsed — the publication 
of the Firs: ition, the Editor's attention has —— constantly 


bestowed on its correction ; an trusts that the impr 


This day is published, price 6d. in a neat cover, 
HE CORONATION PEARL; an Ode, ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty. By one of the * Unemployed 
Thousands.” 
y the same Author, price ls. 
The Triple yo of the British Empire demon. 
strated. 
Also, by the same Author, price Is. 6d. 
Public Economy Concentrated; a work compli- 
mented by the Quarteriy Ree: 





ments which have been made will render it more wouter of the 
public favour. 
London : Longman & Co.; and John Taylor. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, June 23. 


R. COLBURN Bas THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 

TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS IN 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Mol- 
avia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia. 

By EDMUND SPE NCER, Esq. 

Author of * ‘Travels i in Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Illustrations. 


THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of * The — of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


THE ROSE. FANCIER'S MANUA 
Comprising : an Account of the CULTURE and PROPAGAT ion 
ROSES, with a Descriptive Catalogue of 2500 Varieties. 
By Mrs. GORE. 
In 1 vol. bound, price 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
By the Author of ‘Glances at Life,’ &c. 2 vols. 
°F his author has walked the streets and lanes of thi great 
town with an observant eye and a benevolent heart e re- 
minds us (and this is no slender praise) of Charles Lamb.”— 
Quarterly Review. 





8, New Burlington-street, June 22. 
M® BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 
As Prince of Wales and A King of of . om 

By J. ENDELL " 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Be, _ Majesty. 

vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, 
Now first engraved, by permnigsice. from a Painting in Kensingt 


erger, olveell-cirests and all Booksellers. 
‘THE? MISERABLE MADE HAPPY.—If the 
rves are in health and vigour, the mind will meet and 
bear all the ills of life with Christian or Platonic fortitude, and 
LOW SPIRITS and all other nervous miseries will be pre sensed. 
This health and vigour of mind, if lost, can be restored. 
GREAT DISCOVERIES of Dr. Willis Mosele y, out of 2000, 
have not left 12 uncured (to his knowledge): the poor of I ondon 
for nothing, (nervous and insane) ; little tra adesmen, &c. for half 
the cost; higher ranks the cost o nly, till cure Apply, or write, 
(post paid), 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from Il 
to 3.— Eleven’ Chapters on Nervous or Mental ¢ ‘omplaints, and 
on Two Discoveries by which they can be cured, as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, by Willis Moseley, L.L.D. Simpkin & 
Marshall. 8vo. 5s. clot 
and 


ROTECTION of the COMPLEXION, 
the maintenance of a pure surface of the Skin, are amon 
the valuable acquisitions attendant upon the use of GOW LAND" 
LOTION as a TOILET requisite, where its elegance of prepara- 
tion and singularly refreshing properties are, at this season, 
found highly acceptable, and its claim to prefe re nce, in selec- 
tions made for these pare 08es, rests upon nearly a CENTU RY 
of undeviating SAF ETY and efficacy. The popular — *The 
Theo ory of Beauty,’ accompanies each genuine package. GOW- 
LAND'S LOTIO} i the name and address of the AS ely 
ROBERT SHAW, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, Londén; en- 
graved on the Governme nt Stamp, without w hich none can be 
genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d.; quarts, &s. 6d. 


WHITE TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 


DENTIFRICE 

A VEGETABLE WHITE Pow DER, prepared from Oriental 
Herbs of the most delicious Odour and Sweetness, and free from any 
mineral or pernicious ingredient—the usual, but just objection to 
other Dentifrices; it eradicates the Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes decayed Spots, preserves the Enamel, and fixes the 
Teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beautifully White. 
Being an Anti-Scorbutic, it eradicates the Scurvy from the Gums, 
strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy red ; it removes 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, which often remain after 
- ee: taking medicine, &c., and imparts a deligh(ful fragrance to 
the brea’ 











Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAN D'S ALSANA EXTRACT 


ly relieves the most violent Tooth-ache, Gum Boils, Swelled 





“ A work of great interest, and ‘of the most praiseworthy and 
pains-taking research.”"—Ezaminer. 


me BOUND; ; or, THE CHASE. 
. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
onan vn “The Pilot,’ *Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“An extremely spirited and ow narrative.”—Lit. Gaz. 


MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES} 
SKETCHES OF HIS DISTINGU ISHED CONTEMPORARIES; 


oR, 
THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
By the VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 
IV. 
VIENNA AND HE AUSTRIANS 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Satheret. Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 
8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 

“ Mrs. Tro ollop e has here contrived to blend, with consum- 
mate ease and pe all the best requisites of a traveller,—wit and 
sarcasm, humour and pathos,—and an acute knowledge of the 
world.” Standard. 


v. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR WiLLIAM KNIGHTON, Barr. G.C.H. 
Keeper of the Privy Perse Lay the ial of His Majesty 


V. 
By L ADY KNIG HTO 
Including Letters from AW ptiges IV a “Royal Dukes, the 
Pri Lord B Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Canning, and from most of the culnent Personages of the 
Time. Now first published. — 8vo. with Portrait. 





THE HISTORY OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN; 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
his work is a credit to the c ountry of the author, and will, 
as an eee production, create an era inits literary history.” 


Also, just ready, 


Vil. 
LETTERS FROM PALMYRA, 
By LUCTUS MANLIUS PISO, 


o his Friend 
MARCUS CURTIUS a HOME. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE “MUSICAL DRAMA. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq, 
Author of * The History of Music,’ &c. 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
Vill. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. 

Ina few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Queen, 

THE BOOK OF THE COURT; 


EXHIBITING 
THE ORIGIN AND PECULIAR PRIVILEGES 
Of the covenns Sa “ — ‘A . ane GENTRY, 


GREAT OFFICERS. ‘OF STATE “AND ‘MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 
With an Introductory fa = Soot State and Ceremonial, 


A FULL ACCOU ue oF THE CORONATION CEREMONY. 
LATED T 
AN INDISPENSABLE ie COMPANION TO" *THE PEERAGE.’ 
y J. THOMS, Esq. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard sy New yy 
(Publish: Ordinary to Majesty.) 





Face, rr c.; it is alsoan excellent Stomachic in cases of Flatulency, 


Spasmodic foectiane $c., and gives instantaneous relief, 
Price 2s. 9d. , 4s . 6d., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 
*,* Notice—The flame ng Address of the Proprietors, 


A, Row LAND & SON, 20, HATTON G ARDE N, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, w hich is pasted on each, 
also printed in red, on the Wrapper in which this Article is 
enclosed. 
Be sure to ask for “ ROW LAND’S. 
Sold by them, mn by respectable Perfumers and Medicine 


venders 





CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC, 
" . y TAI AT 

B UTLER’SCOMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOC TION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is allowed by medical mén to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations re- 
commended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of de -coction of the usual strength. It is generally 
prescribed as an alterative in Scrofula, Scurvy, Eruptions of the 
Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been found extremely 
useful in Chronic Kheumatism, and in Secondary Symptoms, 
and a remedy for the improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6¢., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, and 20, Waterloo- place, opposite the Post Office, Edin- 
burgh; and (authenticate od by a fac-simile of his signature, with 
his address engraved in the accompanying labels) ma be pro- 
cured of any respectable Chemist and Druggist. Of whom may 
be obtained also ‘ Butler's Alkaline Solution,’ which is fre- 
quently ordered by Physicians to be taken along with the De- 
coction of Sarsaparilla. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE-GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established epnarde of Fifty Years. 

The Public are respectfully invited to inspect the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many fine Specimens of 

COOPER'S PATENT ENAMEL sLED AND STAINED 








which, by a speedy and effective process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account of the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent scroll-work ornaments, costs only % 4}d., or any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foc 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 
Sashes, &c. 











Inj 15 In. 18 In. | 20In. 2 28 In. 

£.8.d.|)£8.d.\£ 8. d.| £8. £ s. d. 
2] 09 3 Ol 6| 013 0) 0 019 8 
16 013 0 016 0 018 6 1 180 
20; 01611 116] 14 6) 1 115 0 
25 128 182 1ll 3 1 H 239 
30 18 2 113 9 117 6 2 3 212 6 
au 11! 10 118 3 226 269 219 6 
BB 115 7 239/27 6| 213 3 366 











Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 

THOMAS FOX, successor to Henry L.Coorer 
in the above Business, re spectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so liberally patronized his predecessor for 
a long series of years, that he bas on hand a large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET and U PHOLS TERY GOODS, consisting of 


Dining and Drawing- comms Suites of the newest design, Ward- 
robes, Bedsteads, and 
own Premises. 


highly-seasoned Bedding, made on his 
In the menute cture of each article the strictest 
s been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
sans employed, and materials of the best descri 
tion only used, for, Ny ic the charges will be found extremely 





moderate. Car Tournays, C meneneres, ew Damasks, 
Chintzes, Silks, Tabarets &c. in every varie 

Carving, Gilding, and interior Sie of every descrip» 
tion, in e most modern styles. 

93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 
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MESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES. 
Printsellers and Publishers in Crdinarp to Her Majesty, 


HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE FOLLOWING 


SPLENDID WORKS OF ART: 


PARRIS’S ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN: 


DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by C. E. WAGSTAFF.—Prints, ll. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 32. 3s.; Proofs before letters, 41. 4s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE 


Drawn on Stone exactly like the Original Sketches from Nature, made expressly for this Work, by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. 
Imperial folio, tinted 4. 4s.; Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio, 107. 10s. 


DEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


Engraved in the finest Line manner by WILLIAM MILLER, from the splendid Picture painted by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A., exhibited at the Rova Acapemy. 
Prints, 1/. 1ls. 6d.; Proofs, 32. 3s.; India Proofs, 5/. 5s.; India before letters, 61. 6s. 


*,* This Plate is allowed to be the finest production of the English school which has appeared for some years. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, 


Engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq. A.R.A., from the fascinating Picture painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq. R.A. 
Prints, 1. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 3/. 3s.; First Proofs, before letters, 5l. 5s. 


"UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 


WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


PART V., containing the COUNTESS of WILTON, engraved by G. H. Puttures; EARL of DURHAM, by C. E. Wacsrarr; LADY DOVOR, by G. H. Pamurpa. 
Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 1/. 1s.; large paper, Proofs before letters, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto, by G. H. PHILLIPS, from the Original Picture painted by J. SIMPSON, for the United Service Club. 
Prints, l. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 32. 3s.; Proofs before letters, 5/2. 5s. 


ROBERTS’ SPANISH SKETCHES. 


Drawn on Stone in exact imitation of the Original Sketches.—Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.; Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio, price 107. 10s. 


WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto, by F. BROMLEY, from the Original Picture painted by ABRAHAM COOPER, Esq. R.A., in the possession of the Publishers. 
Prints, 1.1s.; Proofs, 2. 2s.; Proofs before Letters, 32. 3s. 


Nearly ready for Publication. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


THE MEETING OF 
HER MAJESTY’S STAG HOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by F. BROMLEY, from the much-admired Picture painted for the Earl of Chesterfield, by F. GRANT, Esq. 
and exhibited at the Rovat AcapEemy. 
Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 5l. 5s.; First Proofs before letters, 61. 6s. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 


THE CARD-PLAYERS. 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by CHAS. LEWIS, from the beautiful Cabinet Picture painted by Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A. for His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 32. 3s.; before letters, 5/. 5s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE COVENANTERS, AT DRUMCLOG. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by C. E. WAGSTAFF, from the celebrated Picture painted by GEORGE HARVEY, Esq. 8.A. in the possession of the Publishers 
Prints, 2/. 2s. ; Proofs, 37. 3s.; before letters, 41. 4s. 
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